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Sterling Through and Through 


To withstand long hauls over rough country roads, 
or the hammering of city cobblestones all day and 
every day, year in—year out. That’s what the Ster- 
ling Truck is buwi/t for. 

Sterling confidence in their product is fundamental- 
ly sound. Sterling quality begins clear at the bottom, 
with the Timken-Detroit Axles that support the load, 
and drive the truck through its miles of rough going. 

Timken-Detroit Axles give this same service to the 
products of fifty-five well known builders of American 
motor trucks. 


Abbott & Clydesdale Kissel Nelson & Standard 
Downing *Denby Kleiber LeMoon Sterling 

Acason Diamond T Koehler New England Sullivan 

Ace Dorris Lewis-Hall Oneida Tegetmeier & 

Acme Fageol Locomobile Paige-Detroit Riepe 
*Ahrens-Fox Federal Maccar Parker Tower 

Armleder Garford Master Sandow Ward LaFrance 

Atterbury G. M. C. Michigan *Seagrave Walker-Johnson 

Available Gary Hearse Selden White Hickory 

Brinton Hahn Minneapolis Service Witt-Will 

Brockway Hendrickson Moreland Signal Wilson 

Chicago King-Zeitler National Southern Pet a ee eat 

Front Axles 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


IMBE N: 
ETROIT 
AXLES 
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THE NEXT 


AIRYING that finds a market for its product 
D at the creamery is due for hard sledding in 
the next few years, unless radical readjustments 
jn the industry are made. The butter manufactur- 
ing business in the United States is due to meet 
harder competition than it has ever known before. 

During the past few years there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion of the oleo industry. Substi- 
tutes for butter are found in common use where a 
few years ago they were entirely unknown. The 
‘margarines have established themselves side by 
side with butter in the best consumer circles, and 
it now looks as tho the competition they offer to 
the dairy industry is to be permanent. From the 
consumer’s point of view this is a fairly satisfac- 
tory solution of a shortage of butter that has be- 
come permanent. The consumer, looking at the 
price, finds that the margarines sell for about one 
half the butter price, and is inclined 
to be satisfied with the change. Not 
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TEP IN DAIRY PROGRESS 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


lower prices, and the competition of superior butter 
laid down at less than we are willing to accept. 

What is the answer? 

Quite obvious, it appears to me. We must set our 
business in order, and get ready to meet the in- 
evitable; then the inevitable will have few terrors 
for us. 

The dairy industry in’the United States is some- 
thing like Topsy—it “just growed.” And it has had 
remarkable success. This is particularly true of the 
codperative creameries. The memory of failures, 
and the reasons therefor, are downed by the fact 
of general success. But if we are to meet with 
competition on our own home ground for the mar- 
kets that we have looked upon as our own, we must 


sota are “natural” dairy states—up to the edge of 
the large farm districts. Beyond that border dairy- 
ing does not make the headway that it must if the 
business is to expand sufficiently to care for the 
growing needs of the nation. 

Dairying is limited, too, on the labor side. It is, 
or at any rate it has so far been, essentially a one- 
family job. Six to ten cows are the rule. The milk- 
ing force, and not the acres, decide how many cows 
shall be kept. And any expansion of the dairy 
industry beyond its present rather vague borders 
must deal with the ogre of “help,” or in some other 
fashion make for the solution of the milking prob- 
lem. The milking machine is on the job, and may 
be the answer. I hope it so proves. It turns a hard 
job—especially when taken on at the end of a long 
day—into an easy one. That is the best argument 
that I am able to produce for it at the present 
time, and it is one that appeals direct- 
ly to the hired man. 





that he does not prefer butter, when 
it is good and when it is priced within 
bis reach. There is, apparently, but 
one way to get cheaper butter to the 
consumer, and that is to produce more 
butter, at a lower cost, at a lower sell- 
ing price, and still, somehow, to main- 
tain for the producer a fair margin of 
profit. 

As tho this were not task enough in 
itself, the dairying industry is met by 
competition within its own circles. 
American butter no longer has a lien 
upon our own markets. Our export 
trade has all but vanished, and butter 
from Denmark, conceded to be the 
best butter in the world, has already 
appeared in our markets, and is mak- 
ing arrangements to stay on _ indefi- 
nitely 

While we might view the Danish 
butter invasion with something of un- 
concern, it is not coming alone. Can- 
ada is no mean dairy country, and its 
exports are all out of proportion to its 
production. Canada is working rapidly 
toward the Danish standard of butter 
quality, and it looks as tho our north- 
em neighbor, underbid in the Euro- 
pean markets by the butter of the Ar- 
gentine, would of necessity find its 
outlet on this side of the line. 

Neither the Argentine nor Siberia 
produce a high quality of butter, but 
it is a general law of trade that the 
cheaper tends to drive out the dearer 
commodity. The Argentine is rapidly 
expanding its dairy business, which is 
how equal to that of Canada, and half 
as that of the United States. 
Like Canada, the Argentine exports 
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heavily, and to Europe, and the state 
of international exchange will favor 
the flow of Argentine butter toward 


fields hitherto held by Canada. 

A similar situation develops in Siberia. That coun- 
try is now producing more butter than any time prior 
to the world war. Even the Bolshevik terror has 
hot wiped out, nor has it seriously undermined, the 
Siberian dairy industry. Once the trade routes are 
opened up, Siberian butter will come back onto 
European tables, and cheaply, too, for Siberia bit- 
‘tiy needs the cash. 

New Zealand is situated as is Canada. Her mar- 
kets ir Europe, built up on quality, are threatened 





by th apid expansion of exports from the Argen- 
tine, nd by the promise of a butter invasion from 
Siber If they are to find a market for their 
fairy products, where can the Canadians and New 
“seam lers turn, save to the United States, a coun- 


the people are brought up to the butter- 
tradition, and where there now is, partly 
of our inattention to the situation, an ac- 
tage of butter, with resulting high prices. 
such a world situation confronting us, it 
inevitable that the American codéperative 
eries are facing sobering times—times of 











Growing Competition With Foreign Butter and American Substitutes Demands of 
the Dairy Industry Better Cream, Higher Standards of Butter Making, 
and Sale by Brand or Sample Thru a Central Agency 


size up the conditions in a rather careful man- 
ner, and see if we can not meet that competition 
successfully. 

A dairy map of the United States shows that the 
business—and I am particularly thinking of that 
part of it handled by the codperative creameries— 
centers about the Great Lakes, in the cut-over re- 
gion of comparatively small farms, where enough 
cows can be found within short hauling distance to 
furnish the necessary volume of cream for profit- 
able operation. Outside of this region lies the grain- 
growing section of the nation, and for several rea- 
sons dairying and grain growing do not mix well. 
irain growing, in its simple form, is an intermit- 
tent business, and dairying is a steady job. Then 
the grain grower is adverse to doing two days’ work 
on the same day. And some folks think dairying 
is rather “piddling.” So, all in all, dairying seems 
to fit rather naturally on the small farm of say 60 
to 120 acres, while those neighborhoods made up of 
larger farms have as naturally taken up the hog and 
cattle business. New York, Wisconsin and Minne- 





The Minnesota Dairy and Food Com- 
mission conducts a state creamery at 
Albert Lea. It is run as an ordinary 
commercial creamery. The patrons 
are the same farmers who patronized 
that creamery before the state took it 
over. They are good farmers, they 
keep good cows, they know how to 
take care of their milk, and they real- 
ize the money value of quality. For 
the year 1918, the Albert Lea State 
Creamery averaged a fraction over 59 
cents per pound for all its butter sold 
in the usual commercial way. 

If we take Albert Lea as furnishing 
a fair standard of what can be done 
by way of producing a butter-fat that 
will make top-of-the-market butter, 
then the 59-cent standard is also fair, 
and furnishes a basis of comparison. 





I will not give the names, but only 
the facts concerning two fairly typical 
groups of codperative creameries with- 
in the state. One is near the Canadian 
border, in the wheat region, and the 
other is close to the Iowa line, in @ 
region especially adapted to dairying. 
In the former case, fifteen creameries, 
all coéperative, averaged for 1918 46.8 
cents per pound, or 12.3 cents below 
the Albert Lea standard, a loss to the 
farmers of that group of $123,000 on 
1,000,000 pounds of butter sold for the 
year. In the second case, the average 
loss per pound was 11.2 cents, and the 
total loss to the group, on a business 
of 1,014,000 pounds of butter sold, 
amounted to $112,568. 

There is a wide spread between 
creameries. Some pay very well; some 
show a price that speaks only too cer- 
tainly of poar quality butter, and the 
natural question to ask is, Where does 
the blame lie—with the farmer or the 
butter-maker? 

There are, of course, poor butter-makers, but 
the butter-maker always has an alibi ready, and 
the alibi is the farmer who brings in sour or 
rotten cream. And generally the butter-maker causes 
his own alibi to stick. Continuing low prices re- 
ceived by a creamery mean that the patrons of that 
creamery are furnishing a poor grade of cream, 
out of which good butter can not possibly be made. 

And that is the cold, hard fact we have to face, 
The American coéperative creamery is producing a 
grade of butter that averages below what it might 
reasonably do, and with profit to itself. 

Minnesota is going after the situation for three 
reasons: (1) The world-wide marketing situation 
outlined above compels us to act now or stand to 
lose our place to those better able to meet the con- 
sumer demand. (2) The maintenance and extension 
of the dairy business is essential to the growth of the 
state. (3) There is money in better butter, and it is 
money to which the farmer is justly entitled. 

There is one thing to be said for the ’margarines, 
and for renovated butter, (Concluded on page 1571) 
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Share Arrangements 
WE ARE getting quite a number of inqui- 


ries from land owners who wish to enter 
into share arrangements with responsible men 
who do not have sufficient capital to buy half 
of the equipment and work under the cus- 
tomary share plan. 

For example, one writes that because of 
sickness in his family he is obliged to move to 
town for a He does not wish 
to dispose of his stock or farm machinery, be- 


time at least. 
cause he hopes to return to the farm in a year 
or two. He has a good man in view, who 
would like to work it on a percentage basis, 
and they are trying to work out a deal that 
will be fair to both parties and that will give 
the renter a fair share of the profits. In this 
case the landlord would furnish not only the 
farm but all of the live stock and farm equip- 
ment, and the renter would furnish only the 
labor. 

Have any of our readers worked out a plan 
of this sort which has proved satisfactory over 
a period of several years? If so, they would 
confer a favor upon us and upon many of our 
readers if they will send us full details of the 
arrangement. The high price of farm land 
and of live stock and farm equipment will re- 
sult in more such arrangements, if a satisfac- 
tory plan can be worked out. 


Grain Marketing Program 
ME: ECKHART, who is at the head of the 

marketing division of the Illinois Farm 
Bureau, is making progress. During the past 
ten days he has been holding meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of Illinois, and inviting in the va- 
rious County Farm Bureau officials and rep- 
resentatives from the farmers’ co-operative 


grain elevators. He has been submitting to 


these men a definite program which contem- 
plates: First, the establishment of co-opera- 


tive grain elevators thruout the state. They 
will be organized with sufficient money to take 
care of the entire grain business of the com- 
munity. 
age room to carry the necessary grain surplus 


They will also have sufficient stor 


from the period of marketing to the period of 
consumption. 
for drying and grading grain before shipping, 
thus making it possible to ship direct to con 


They will put in arrangements 


sumers without going thru the terminal eleva 
The plan 


includes a scheme for these groups of elevators 


tors at the large central markets. 


to combine to secure the necessary terminals, 
coal mines, saw mills and any other business 
enterprises that may be essential to their de- 
velopment and operation. Finally one or more 
co-operative grain brokerage houses will be es- 
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tablished, thru which the grain in these co-op- 
erative elevators can be sold at a minimum of 


expense, thus eliminating commission charges 


and terminal charges. 
The plan on which Mr. Eckhart is working 
has a real punch to it, and is meeting the en- 
dorsement of the farmers wherever it has been 
Some time 


presented. will be required to work 


it out in its completeness, but there seems to be 


every reason to believe that it will go thru. 
The Farm Bureau people of the other states 
of the corn belt should loss 
in touch with what Mr. Eckhart is doing in 
Illinois Carried to its end, this 


scheme will result in the farmers’ co-operative 


no time in getting 
‘cal 
logical 


associations handling the farmer’s grain from 
the time it leaves the farm until it reaches the 
consumer. That will make it necessary even- 
tually to establish large elevators at terminal 
points and brokerage houses all along the line. 
There is no good reason why this plan in its 
entirety can not be put thru, and it will result 
in the saving of millions of dollars to grain 
producers. ’ 


The Cattle Outlook 
A MISSOURI correspondent writes: 


“What do you think of our chance to 
make a profit on some good grade steers that 
will average 900 pounds, which we have on 
good blue grass pasture, and which we bought 
at 9 cents a pound? Recent development in 
the cattle market have caused us to be some- 
what careful about holding these steers thru 
the summer. We could sell them now and al- 
most come out even, but that would let our 
What should we do?” 

In the first issue of every month we publish 
a chart showing steer profits and losses. If 
our correspondent will refer to page 1515 of 
our issue of June 4th, he will note in our last 
profit-and-loss chart that fat cattle have now 
been exceedingly unprofitable for over a year. 
After they have been unprofitable for this 
length of time, thére is a chance for things to 
start the other Of course, fattening 
cattle may not become profitable again as 
early as this fall, but if not by that time, the 
chance for profitable prices by next spring 
will be better. No one can predict with any 
certainty as to the short swings of the market, 
especially in these uncertain times. We believe 


blue grass go to waste. 


way. 


it is possible, however, to make a rough guess 
as to the long swings, and therefore venture 
the opinion that some time during the next 
year the fattening of cattle will again have be- 
come relatively profitable. 


"THE daily papers have been playing up sto- 

ries of the amount of money spent by the 
their 
A senate committee has been looking 


various presidential candidates and 
friends. 
into the matter, and finds that more than half 
a million dollars have been spent on behalf of 
some of the candidates. There is no reason to 
be surprised at this. Under our primary sys- 
tem no candidate can expect to get very far 
unless he spends a good deal of money and 
time. Since the matter is decided by the votes 
of the people the people reached. 
There of reaching them—by 
word of mouth and by printed matter. If 
speakers are sent out most of them must be 
paid for their time and expenses. If printed 
matter is sent out that costs money for print- 
ing and wrapping and postage. A _ million 
dollars can be spent very easily in the effort 
to nominate some man for the presidency, and 
none of it spent improperly. 
the friends of Mr. Hoover, who insists that he 
is not a candidate, admitted having spent $68,- 
000, without counting what they spent in the 


California primaries, and it is reported that 


must be 


are two ways 


Yn 
Iwo weeks ago 
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in California alone they spent over $300,000, 
No man can hope to be successful in a prim iry 
campaign for any seriously contested office, 
either county, state or national, unless he 
spends a lot of money and time. 
of the evils of the primary system. Ani the 
worst of it is that the best qualified men do not 
We were si rong 
for the primary law, but we believe it can be 
simplified and improved. 


That is one 


like to go into such a contest. 


T A MEETING of 
Bureau Federation executive committee ip 
Chicago last week, definite progress was made 


the American Farm 


toward the setting up of a bureau of farm eco- 
nomics. Thirty-five thousand dollars was ip- 
propriated for the use of such a bureau for the 
remainder of this year. It will be started just 
as quickly as the best available man can be 
secured to head it. The matter is in the hands 
of an excellent sub-committee, and there is 
every reason to hope that it will get down to 
real business in a very short time. This will 
be good news to many who have felt that the 
American Federation has been wasting too 
much time on matters of little consequence, 
and giving altogether too little time to the big 
things which have been so badly neglected. A 
full report of the meeting will be found in this 


issue, 





MEMBER of congress said recently: “It 

appears to be easier to demobilize four 
million soldiers than to demobilize one surplus 
clerk in Washington.” We suspect this is a 
true statement. At any rate, Washington 
seems still to be running on a war-time basis, 
and every effort to cut down expenses is greet- 
ed with a wail from the various department 
heads. 
Washington and reorganize the various admin- 
istration departments and save the government 
not less than five hundred million dollars a 
year. We suppose it is too much to hope that 
anything in this direction can be done until 
after election, but folks should make it very 
plain to their congressional candidates that 
they expect it to be done then. 


A good business man could go into 


A KANSAS CITY firm which deals largely 

in bale ties reports that because of the 
steel strike and the 
caused by the switchmen’s strike there is less 
than 15 per cent of the quantity of bale ties 
in the country that was available a year ago. 
He says that his firm handles approximately 
two hundred car loads of bale ties, but that 
they have been able to get but six cars since 
last September. 
tion for the surplus hay country. 


decreased production 


This is a most serious situa- 
It is just 
is hit 


by a strike in any of the necessary industries. 


one more illustration of how the farmer 


"THE first case of the practice of sabotage 

on the farm is reported from Kansas. It 
certain farm in that 
there is a hen which every morning flies to the 
top of the barn roof. She sits there awhile 
surveying the landscape and scanning the sky 
for prospects of rain. After a time shi de- 
posits an rolls roof, 
bounces off and breaks on the ground She 


seems that on a state 


egg, which down th 


then flies down and eats the egg. 





T IS worth while to make a special effort @ 
get the first crop of clover in the mow 
stack not later than the twenty-fifth of June. 
If this is done, there will be an excellent chance 
for a good seed crop. We have been wor fully 
short of clover seed for a couple of years. ind 
we ought to make every possible effort to pt” 
duce plenty of it this year. 
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Shipping Conditions 
URING the past two weeks there have been 
evidences of improvement in the shipping 
situation. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is acting vigorously to relieve the conges- 
tion caused by the piling up of cars at large 
terminal points. Apparently thousands of 
cars are being used for storage purposes. At 
Galveston, Texas, for example, there have been 
twenty-seven hundred cars of grain standing 
in the yards, the purchasers paying demur- 
ragt charges on the cars instead of unload- 
ing them. The railroads have been notified to 
unload these cars and store the grain at ship- 
pers’ expense. The same policy will be fol- 

fowed in other congested terminals. 

There is also improvement in the switch- 
men’s strike situation. Large numbers of the 
outlaw strikers have gone back to work, and 
the places of others are being filled. 

Notwithstanding this temporary improve- 
ment, there is every reason to believe that 
there will be severe freight congestion this fall 
and winter. Conditions will not be improved 
permanently until the railroads are able to se- 
cure large numbers of new cars, and not then 
unless the workmen quit striking and get down 
to old-time business. 





Bond Bargains 
[JURING the fifteen-year period preceding 
the war railroad bonds brought in an av- 
erage return of about 4 per cent and govern- 
ment bonds about 2 per cent. Bonds were re- 
garded as a gilt-edged investment in those 
days and were owned chiefly by people who 
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will give the government necessary supervision 
over the, packing industry. And the man who 
is not willing to go squarely on record in this 
matter should be left at home. 

The packers have a bitter fight 
against this bill and have been helped in it by 
commission merchants, live stock shippers and 
occasional large feeders, most of the latter be- 
ing more or less dependent financially upon 
the packers and commission merchants. These 
men do not represent the farm sentiment gen- 
erally, but the wide publicity given their tes- 
timony before the committees has given the im- 
pression that the farmers and stock men were 
divided on the whole matter. The way to meet 
this situation is for the various farmer or- 
ganizations thruout the country to mass their 
strength and make their voices heard in no un- 
certain terms. 


made 





April Pork Exports Disappointing 


FA PRIL pork exports totalled only 84,000,- 

000 pounds, which is less than any April 
since that of 1914 and less than any month 
whatever since October of 1917. During Feb- 
ruary and March pork exports. had given 
signs of a considerable increase and it began 
to look for a time as tho Europe was again in 
the market for considerable supplies. The 
April figure is very disappointing but it is 
hoped that when the May figure becomes avail- 
able it will reveal,an increase sufficient to 
make up for the April shortage. So far this 
year pork exports have totalled only about 
half as many pounds as during the same pe- 


riod of 1919. 





1918 








Gilt Edged Railroad Bonds Are Now Selling Low Enough to Yield Six Per Cent Interest or One Per Cent 
Higher Than in Late 1918. The Yield on Liberty Bonds Has Advanced Even More Rapidly 


1920 
FEB MAR APR_MAY_ 


1919 
JUN JY 








wanted to play absolutely safe. Today, bonds 
are returning a higher rate of interest than 
ever before in history, with the exception of a 
week or two early in the month of May of 
1920. The chart indicates the way the rate 
of interest has increased on railroad bonds 
and Liberty bonds during the past two years. 
Good railroad bonds are now returning a lit- 
tle over 6 per cent interest and the third Lib- 
erty 414s bring nearly 6 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds are yielding more than twice as 
much interest as they did before the war and 
railroad bonds are yielding 50 per cent more. 
Such bargains as these are altogether unusual. 
The man who buys good long-term bonds and 
holds them for fifteen or twenty years will, 
in all probability, make considerably more 
money than the man who buys ordinary land. 





Packer Legislation 
|? IS evident now that congress will enact 
no packer legislation this summer. An 


agreement has been reached by which the 
Packer bill will be brought up in the senate 


just before adjournment this week. This will 
make it unfinished business and insure early 
nsidcration at the next session. 

During the congressional campaigns the 
4rmers of the country should make it very 


'Plain to the various candidates that they will 


expected to vote favorably for a law which 


The hope at the present time is that the 
recent very strong advance in British hog 
prices will again drive Great Britain into our 
market for large quantities of hog products. 
This hope is to some extent neutralized by the 
fact that British pork buying is being done 
by one man and he will probably buy very 
shrewdly and cautiously in an effort to keep 
American pork prices at as low a level as pos- 
sible during the next year or two. 





Meat Competition 

TURING the last two years, when most 

people were talking about a meat famine 
and urging farmers to increase their meat 
production of all kinds just as rapidly as pos- 
sible, Wallaces’ Farmer kept reminding its 
readers that in Australia and New Zealand 
there were large stores of meat, which would 
be put on our market just as quickly as ship- 
ping could be obtained, and that the farmers 
of the corn belt should not permit themselves 
to be carried away by the meat famine enthu- 
siasts. 

We have been getting occasional shipments 
of these Australian and New Zealand meats 
for some little time now. Recently two car- 
goes arrived from England. The British gov- 
ernment has made contracts with its colonies 
and is sending over to us the surplus it can not 
use. While the movement has not as yet been 


heavy, it is certainly having a pronounced in- 
fluence upon prices of our own meats. 

The Farm Bureau has no time to lose in set- 
ting up that statistical and research depart- 
ment which is to look into such matters for us. 
We can not afford to permit ourselves to be 
fooled any longer by indefinite and inaccurate 
reports as to meat production in South Amer- 
ica, Australia and New Zealand, nor as to 
meat consumption in the British Isles and Eu- 
rope. We have been fed too long on the in- 
increase production dope ladled out to us by 
the Food Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, the packers, the stock yards in- 
terests and the men. We 
got to have reliable information, and the only 
way is to get it ourselves, 


commission have 





The Consolidated School 
XPERIENCE is the best teacher. Until 
we get experience, either of our own or 
from someone else, we must reason from theory. 
But as fast as we get experience we can reason 
from fact and do not need longer to reason 
from theory. 

Iowa is accumulating experience on the con- 
solidated school; and as we accumulate this 
experience we find that our theories and opin- 
County Superintendent E, 
B. Hodges, of Greene county, has rendered a 
service to all who are considering the matter 
of establishing a consolidated school. He has 
collected information from 1,400 farmers 
whose children attend such schools, and has 
published it in detail. This information was 
obtained by asking definite questions. We 
condense some of it as follows: 


ions are modified. 


To the question, “Are the children absent as 
much under the new plan as the old?” 1,160 
farmers answer no; 172 answered yes. 

“Are they tardy as much under the new plan 
as the old?” 1,187 answered no; 120 answered 
yes. 

“Has consolidation affected land values?’ 
670 answered that the consolidated school has 
increased land values; 219 that it has had no 
effect, and 16 said that it has decreased land 
values. 

“Are the increased advantages worth the 
increased cost?” 1,117 farmers answered yes; 
156 answered no. 

“Would you change back to the old way?” 
1,116 answered no; 160 answered yes. Of the 
farmers whose children must ride from five to 
six miles to school, 102 were against changing 
back, while 20 were in favor of doing so. The 
testimony is overwhelmingly that the children 
do not suffer from cold nor from any other 
cause. 

Remember that these statements are from 
people whose children are attending the con- 
solidated schools. They have had practical ex- 
perience and their judgment is worth consid- 
ering. 


> 





Practical Business 

[AST fall William E. Eckhart, secretary of 

the DeKalb county, Illinois, Farm Bu- 
reau, went up to Michigan and bought six 
thousand bushels of highest grade potatoes. 
He stored them there, and early this spring 
shipped them down to DeKalb. They cost 
the Farm Bureau laid down at home two dol- 
lars per bushel. They sold out the six thou- 
sand bushels at three dollars per bushel, which 
was just half the price at which potatoes were 
then being sold at the retail stores. They 
made, therefore, a profit of six thousand dol- 
lars, which they are going to put into their 
new flour mill. In addition, they saved the 
people who bought the potatoes the very nice 
sum of eighteen thousand dollars. Just one 
illustration of what a live county Farm Bu- 
reau can do, 
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The Firm of Wilson Brothers, Farmers 


HE sign over the entrance of the building prob 
would read, “Wilson, Wilson, Wilson & 
Wilson,” if the Wilson brethers, of Benton county 
Iowa, were in a mercantile business. Probably the 
local daily would run a paotograph of them in the 
Sunday edition with a story of the unusual feature 
of four brothers working together to carry on the 
business their father established. 


ahl« 
ably 


seing cattle breeders in central Iowa, however, 
they are known to the neighbors as the “Wilson 
boys,” and farm their several farms with a mini- 
mum of publicity. Nevertheless, the story of their 
work reveals as much or more team work and 
family loyaity as if they were engaged in the man- 
agement of a single corporation. And with each of 
them, the basis for their liking for pure-bred live 
stock comes from their association as boys with the 
pure-bred Herefords on the farm of their fathe, 
A. H. Wilson, a pioneer farmer and stock raiser of 
the county 

Apparently, they have worked out a “Wilson” 
system in handling the farming job. Each farms 
about two hundred acres; each handles pure-bred 
Herefords; each makes the proper use of manure 
and of legumes an essential part of his farming 
practice. 

The team work used in the management of the 
farms is largely informal. It is based on sound 
liking and respect and not merely on the accident 
of relationship. The two older brothers worked to- 
gether for years before they went separate 
farms. Each of the younger men has followed the 
example of one of his seniors. 

The only important difference of policy that ap- 
pears to have come up is on the question of polled 
or horned Herefords. H. R. Wilson and William B. 
Wilson, the two older brothers, started out as breed- 
ers of horned Herefords, but after five years W. B. 


onto 


decided to shift to the polled stock. The two 
younger brothers also divided their allegiance. 
Ernest raises horned cattle, and Walter handles 


the polled. 

The brothers seem to be of the opinion, however, 
that this division is good business. “A good Here- 
ford is a good Hereford, whether he has horns or 
not,” said “Bill” Wilson, when he was asked con- 
cerning the policy. “Some like them one way and 
some the other. We can suit both kinds right here 
in the family.” 

The type of farm that the Wilson brothers are 
trying to build up is perhaps best exemplified by 
the farm of H. R. Wilson. H. R 
Wilson is the second oldest of the 








Good Cattle, Good Buildings, and Good Land Make Up the 
Winniag Combination on the Wilson Farms 


as arule. Mr. Wilson estimates that he has added 
five bushels an acre to the corn yield and increased 
the productivity of the pasture sixty per cent by 
the use of manure during his occupancy of the 
farm. 

H. R. Wilson would be a mystery to the men who 
worry about educating the boys away from the 
farm. He went to Iowa State College two years, 
has proved his business ability in many ways aside 
from farming, but in spite of the fact that business 
life probably would hold much for him, he has 
eleeted to stay on the farm and breed Hereford 
cattle. 

He had the farming instinct in him from thé 
start. The lesson his father lived so well—to breed 
good stock and play fair with the land—was im- 
pressed upon him early. His first start in live stock 
would make good campaign literature for a pig club 
organizer 

“How did you get started in this livs stock game?” 
was asked. 

“With a runt pig,” said he. 

He was standing in the barnyard, a fine set of 
farm buildings around him, headquarters for a busi- 
ness that handles scores of pure-bred cattle and 
includes two hundred acres of the best Iowa land. 

“It does sound a bit queer,” Wilson admitted, 
“but that was really how Bill and I got started in 
the pure-bred cattle business. I was thirteen years 
old then. Father had one runty little gilt in a 


It was only twelve years ago, however, when Bz. 
R. Wilson went into the breeding game in earnest, 
When his father’s herd was dispersed, he got the 
five top heifers as the basis for his own herd. From 
that start, he built up his present large show ang 
breeding herd. 

While Wilson makes every effort to get the best 
breeding blood into his herd, he also makes surg 
that environmental conditions on the place are good 
enough to give the stock a chance to show what 
they can do. His new barn is a roomy bui ling 
with plenty of light and fine ventilation Its 
ground measurements are 64 by 44 feet; it hag 
thirty-three windows, thirteen box stalls, and room 
for handling sixty head very comfortably. The mow 
holds one hundred tons. 

The ventilation system is one of the best things 
about the building. The pure air intakes open intg 
the building at about six feet above the floor and 
are spaced at intervals of eight feet. The out. 
take flues are along the center of the building and 
run down to within a short distance of the floor. 
The air is kept constantly fresh without drafts 

The young stuff on the Wilson farm is started 
on feed at three or four weeks of age. They get 
oats, a little shelled corn, a sprinkling of oil meal, 
and a chance to nibble at alfalfa hay. The calves 
are kept away from the cows except at nursing 
time. Stress is laid on putting plenty of bone and 
stretch on the stuff during the first year. 

Just as H. R. Wilson makes a practice of keeping 
on the lookout for good stuff to strengthen his 
breeding herd, so does he keep alert for any new 
developments in farm practice. In following out 
this policy, he was one of the first men in the dis. 
trict to grow alfalfa. His first field was a three. 
acre hog pasture. This was plowed up and alfalfa 
seeded alone in the spring. There was a wonderful 
crop of weeds, of course. Wilson mowed the patch 
several times that season. The weeds finally got 
discouraged and quit, but the alfalfa, after its roots 
were fairly established in that rich ground, made 
a splendid growth. Since then more acres have 
been added until today the thirteen-acre al 
field ranks as one of the most valuable parts of 
the farm. 

Sudan grass was another new crop which he tried 
out for the first time. It was a new thing then, and 
no one was quite sure as to how to handle the crop 
or how to thresh it. He managed to get thru the 
season successfully and get his seed threshed out. 
Then he ran into a new difficulty 
—the sale of his seed at the mar- 








four, and he has had more time 
to bring about the combination of 
good buildings, good cattle and 
good land which all the brothers 
are working for. 

“When I started out in this 
business,” he declared, “I told my- 
self that some day I was going 
te have a herd of pure-bred Here- 
fords big enough to clean up all 
the roughage that a 200-acre farm 
could produce. By doing that, I 
figured I would be sure of two 
things: I would have enough 
pure-bred stuff to work with on 
a fairly large scale, and I would 
be sure of sufficient manure to 
more than replace the fertility 
used by the crops.” 

This ideal has been realized. 
Highty-five head of good Here- 
fords are on the farm at the pres- 
ent time. Together with the work 
stock, they handle all the hay, 
pasture and silage the farm pro- 
duces. 

Twelve years of good manage- 
ment have brought the farm up 
to a high state of productivity. 
Two hundred and eighty acres 
are included in the farm. Eighty 
acres are rented pasture. Forty 
more of permanent pasture are included in the home 
place. The rest of the farm is farmed on a six-year 
rotation plan. Oats seeded to clover are succeeded 
by clover for hay, clover for pasture, and three 
years of corn. Clover hay has been yielding around 
five tons to the acre, corn sixty bushels, and alfalfa 
seven tons to the acre 

As live stock handling is the main feature of the 
farm, so the care of manure is a very important 
item. The litter carrier travels out from the big 








barn te dump inte a manure spreader on the well- 
drained permanent pasture just beyond the barn- 
yard. 

Manure is spread at the rate of eight to ten tons 
The grass land gets the first oppor- 
Sixty acres are covered yearly 


to the acre 
tunity at the supply. 








The New Cattle Barn on the Farm of H. R. Wilson 


bunch of shotes he was fattening. She was really 
an eyesore in the bunch of good pigs, and he was 
quite willing to get rid of her. So Bill and I decided 
to go into partnership and take over the job of 
handling her. 

“She led a royal life from that time on. She 
turned out to be a pretty fair sow, and raised a 
good first litter. We fed the pigs along until they 
were several months old, turned half the lot over 
to father for the feed, and were ready to get into 
the hog business in earnest. ° 

“But even then cattle looked better to us than 
hogs. Se we swapped for a Holstein heifer. We 
raised her, got a calf out of her, and traded both 
for a pure-bred Hereford heifer. And so there we 
were in the pure-bred Hereford business.” 





ket price. 

His brother, William B. Wil- 
son, told the story. A seed com- 
pany agreed to take his crop at 
the standard price. After receiv- 
ing it, however, they wrote Wil- 
son to the effect that the seed 
was weedy, of low germinating 
power, and that they would have 
to discount the nominal price 
quite heavily. 

Now H. R. Wilson was fairly 
sure of the quality of his seed. 
So after he had written a few 
letters with no result, he got on 
the train and came down to the 
home town of the seed company. 

“H. R. wandered into the of- 
fice,” related “Bill” Wilson, with 
keen relish, “and announced that 
he was looking for some Sudan 
grass seed. He wanted good 
stuff—superfine quality. He did 
not act as if he knew there was 
such a person as H. R. Wilson in 
the world. 

“They brought out some seed 
and quoted a top price for it 
H. R. acted doubtful. ‘Wil! this 
grow on my kind of soil, he 
inquired of the salesman. ‘You 
see I farm up around Cedar 
Rapids. This seed may have come from southern 
Iowa.’ 

“In that case,’ said the clerk, ‘we can fix you 
out fine. This seed is from Benton county, and 
was grown by H. R. Wilson, of Garrison.’ 

“‘Fine,’ said H. R. ‘Now we'll go in and settle 
up that bill of mine.’ And they did,” added his 
brother, “and at the top price.” 

William B. Wilson talked more readily about the 
other members of the family than about himself, 
but his herd of cattle and his farm did not really 
need any boosting. 

William B. Wilson has been handling polled cat 
tle for nine years. He got away to a rather slow 
start, but his second polled bull, Polled Brito® 
put his herd on the map and gave the present name 
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to the herd. One of his young bulls carried off 

first honors in the Iowa special for two-year-olds 

jast year over both horned and polled entries. He 

js one of the Herefords that is going south to Uru- 

guay to carry corn belt standards to South America. 
There are two hundred acres on his 


a new shed that he was building, missed his foot- 
ing, and slid down to the ground, to alight, shoul- 
der first, on the ice below. His collar bone was 
broken in the fall, and another bone in his shoulder 
snapped. 
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Some men would have given up in discourage- 
ment, but Wilson had no time to be ill—he had too 
much to attend to. He strapped up one arm so 
that his shoulder was held in position, and went 
back to work. The stock had to be taken care of 

and the six head of show stock had 





farm, with only twelve in permanent 
pasture. A six-year rotation is fol- 
lowed. The handling of manure is 
one of the big items here also. The 
farm has been covered five times with 
manure since it has been under Wil- 
son's Management. 

At present there are sixty head of 
polled stock on the place. Wilson 
keeps a few hogs, but they are grade 
stock and entirely a side issue. Er- 
pest Wilson, who breeds horned Here- 
fords and Chester White swine, is the 
only one of the four who has gone into 
hogs in earnest. 

The driving qualities that have put 
these four young men in their pres- 
ent place as substantial farmers and 
breeders was well illustrated last win- 





ter at the time of the Polled Here- 
ford show and sale at Des Moines. 
W. B. Wilson had six head to get 
ready for the show, in addition to 


handling the other work of the farm. 
At the time he was without help. 

It was that sleety period along in 
the winter when ice was thick on ev- 
erything and walking was precarious. 
Wilson was working on the roof of 


Polled Herefords Are the Favorites at W. B. Wilson's 





to be in shape to go to Des Moines. 
They went. 

A farm comprising about two hun- 
dred acres seems to be the Wilson 
idea of the right size to operate effi- 
ciently. Walter Wilson, the youngest 
of the four brothers, who also handles 
Polled Herefords, operates a farm of 
two hundred and twenty acres. He 
has been farming for himself for 
only a few years, but he now has a 
good start on a herd of cattle, and 
is busily at work getting his farm 
in shape to compare favorably with 
those of his brothers. 

The importance of the Wilson style 


of farming does not lie in the fact 
that it is exceptional. Rather, its 
importance lies in the fact that it 





is typical of hundreds of other farms 
that are located thruout the corn belt. 
This sort of farmer has achieved his 
place the mainstay of corn belt 
agriculture, because he nailed 
to the masthead the principle of 
good stock and good farming, and 
has been willing to work with his 
neighbors toward the achievement of 
that end. 


as 


has 


IMMIGRATION AND AGRICULTURE 


N THE past immigration and not emigration has 

been the problem paramount in the minds of 
municipal, state and national politicians. Many 
persons will recall that in their school days they 
had difficulty in differentiating between immigrants 
and emigrants. In order to clarify the meanings 
of the two words, it will be recalled that immigrants 
are persons arriving in this country, while emigrants 
are those leaving our ports. 

It is said that there are or have been in the past 
year about a hundred restrictive bills in congress 
applicable to this problem. Some of the very ex- 
treme measures propose that Ellis Island shall be 
closed to immigrants for fifty years. Such bills are 
formulated thru the fear of Reds, Bolshevism and 
glut of the labor market with poor foreign labor. 
Economic motives influence some, while social mo- 
tives sway others. 

In order to show the volume and the ebb and the 
flow of immigrants to our shores, the number of 
immigrants per year for five-year periods from 
1820 to 1912 is presented graphically 
in the chart. During the °40’s we had 
about 100,000 immigrants annually; 
during the ’70’s and ’80’s, 400,000, and 
during the period from 1900 to 1910 it 
rose to about 800,000. From 1881 to 
1914 the average annual arrivals were 
650.000, and during the period from 
1915 to 1919 the number dropped to 
but 250,000. 

t is interesting to note the rise and 
fall in immigration and its relation to 
economic conditions. During the early 
days of the country, immigrants came 
to this country to escape political per- 
secution, to secure religious freedom, 
and, lastly, for better economic condi- 
tions. Since then economic motives 
have been a greater incentive than all 
other phenomena in moving peoples 
from Europe to America. The fact 
that immigrants are guided by eco- 
homic motives is shown in the chart. 
When “times are good,” immigration 
is large, and when industrial condi- 
tions are unfavorable, immigration is 
at a low ebb. 

Immigration was low during the 60's, 
due to the Civil war; during the ’70’s, 
due to the panic of 1873, and during the ’90’s, due 
to the panic of 1893. The peak of immigration 
Was high in the ’80’s, due to great expansion in 
industrial activity, especially railroad building, and 
the decline came after the over-expansion. The 
large increase from 1900 to 1910 was due to our 
Mparalleled industrial expansion at that time, 
Which was the natural sequence of the railroad 
€xpansion. The war, of course, almost stopped im- 
Migration to this country for four years, and large 
humbers of emigrants returned to their native 
Countries to take part in the world war. 

That labor in America is today in a strong stra- 
tegic position can not be questioned. The world 
War expanded industry, creating a new demand for 

bor; the war destroyed and maimed large num- 
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By F. A. PEARSON 


bers, and immigration has been very small. During 
the thirty years prior to 1910, America absorbed 
over a half million immigrants annually. Since 


1910, less than a quarter of a million have entered 
our ports. 

Farmers, of course, are not so directly interested 
in immigration as are manufacturers. Indirectly, 
however, farmers are affected. Agriculture produces 
more workers than it normally requires. to conduct 
the industry, and the surplus rural poulation seeks 
employment in urban centers. It is obvious that 
when economic conditions are more advantageous 
in the urban centers than in agricultural districts, 
the flow of labor from the former will be increased, 
and vice versa. The farmers will always furnish 
some new blood for the cities, but when immigra- 
tion and production of goods are low and demand 
high, agriculture must expect to experience a 
marked diminution in its labor supply. It is rarely 
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ever necessary, however, to draw much urban labor 
to rural centers. Usually a stoppage of the outflow 
of surplus rural poulation will meet the needs for 
laborers in agricultural districts. Recently the flow 
of labor from farm to city has been very large, due 
to expansion of industry, demand for goods, and 
reduction in immigration. 

Normally there are a large number of persons 
returning to Europe after accumulating savings 
during their sojourn here. Due to the world war, 
very few immigrants returned to Europe, but they 
are now going back there in large numbers. This 
no doubt is aggravating the labor situation in this 
country. 

Immigration and emigration have been and will 
continue to be perplexing problems, but never be- 








fore have they affected agriculture as they do to- 


day. Immigration in the immediate past has been 
and is today very low. A large increase in emi- 
gration is now taking place. These factors, com- 
bined with a reduction in population due to the 
war, have tended to create a shortage of labor at 
a time when production of goods is low and de- 


combination of phenomena 
employment in 


mand is large. This 
has stimulated farm labor to 
the urban centers, which is creating an acute sit- 
uation in the agricultural districts. Furthermore, 
there will not likely be any change for the better 
until urban production overtakes demand. There 
are no barometers of business at the present time 
which indicate that such a condition will prevail 
in the immediate future. 

The increased emigration from this country has 
its bright side in that the people who leave our 
shores send all of their savings to Europe. This 
helps to strengthen foreign exchange, and in that 
manner gives to Europe a greater purchasing power 
and permits the United States to sell 
more produce. 

The increased emigration is reducing 
our already short labor supply and is 
bolstering up Europe’s depreciated ex- 
change. One operates to the advan- 
tage, the other to the disadvantage, of 
the farmer of Europe. 

Reference to the chart 
that immigration has been seriously 
curtailed for the past five years. This 
has restricted the labor supply and 
has tended to reduce the present and 
will markedly curtail future immigrant 
remittances. When the newly arrived 
immigrants find employment, they ac- 
cumulate savings and send them to 
friends and relatives at home. Altho the 
real import of this is not usually under- 
stood, it is no mean item in foreign 
trade affairs, as it gives us a greater 
selling advantage and permits foreign 
nations to purchase our goods. 

The reduction in immigration has 
curtailed our labor supply and will 
reduce the future foreign remittances, 
which will ultimately tend to curtail 
exports. 

Immigration and emigration demand 
the attention of manufacturers and agriculture be- 
cause they influence the labor supply and the pur- 
chasing power of foreign nations. They also in- 
volve social questions untouched in this article. 
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British Hog Prices React—Several weeks ago, we 
reported the fact that when the British de-con- 
trolled the hog market, hog prices promptly rose 
by $8 a hundred to about $28. This tremendous 
jump was a little too much, and since then there 
has been somewhat of a reaction, and in early May 
the market had declined by about $2 a hundred. 
Early in May, however, the price was still about $6 
a hundred above the February and early March 
average. British hog prices are still high enough to 
justify Chicago hog prices of at least $18 a hundred. 
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Cultivating Corn for Highest Yields 


pees farm labor is so scarce and expensive, 
and the price of corn high as compared with 
past seasons, the problem of cultivating corn to get 
the greatest yield becomes of extreme importance 
to the farmer. The questions of how much to culti- 
vate and how deep to cultivate have furnished 
material for argument for a great many years. It is 
quite impossible to give an exact, water-tight, rule- 
efthumb in answer to these questions, but after 
fully understanding the reasons for cultivation, then 
studying the result of a great many practical ex- 
periments on cultivation, one should be able to for- 
mulate some general rules which may be slightly 
modified by the farmer to fit his particular case. 

There are three points that are generally accepted 
as the reasons for cultivating corn: (1) Aeration 
ef the soil and corn roots; (2) prevention of evapo- 
ration from the soil; (3) destruction of weeds. The 
method of plowing which will do these things most 
effectively without damaging the corn plant will of 
course give the largest yields. 


By L. L. SCRANTON 


is to get rid of the weeds. The wholesale slaughter 
of these enemies is the farmer’s goal in traveling 
mile after mile up and down the corn rows during 
the hottest part of the year, and additional labor 
expended on a corn field after it is free from weeds 
is time and money wasted, to say nothing of the 
damage which may be done to the growing crop. 
That the weeds are the things that “make or break” 
a farmer’s bank account, so far as his corn crop is 
concerned, is indisputably shown by a number of 
official experiments from all over the United States. 

The Ohio experiment station, at Columbus, has 
published data showing that where there was no 
cultivation and the weeds were allowed to grow, 
the three-year average production was 6.7 bushels 
per acre; with surface cultivation, the weeds being 
scraped off, the average was 52.7 bushels, and with 
ordinary cultivation, four or five times, the average 


After a careful consideration of all the evidence 
on corn cultivation, the experiment stations ang 
expert farmers have almost unanimously agree 
that the golden rule for cultivating corn should be 
“Kill the weeds without hurting the corn.” Thi; 
advice can be followed only by shallow cultivation, 
The corn roots are practically all in the upper fiye 
inches of the soil, and after the corn reaches ¢op. 
siderable height form a very complete network or 
mass between the stalks and rows. Digging up the 
ground deeper than one and a half or two inches 
means that a great number of these roots will be 
broken, torn loose or left lying in the dry soil ex. 
posed to the hot sun. Such a treatment will defi. 
nitely check the growth of the plants, especially 
during dry weather, for the roots can not take their 
food materials from the soil unless these materials 
are dissolved in water. To see if the removal of 
corn roots did affect the yield, some plots at the 
Illinois station were root pruned. A frame 12 inches 
square was placed over each hill, 
and the soil cut around it toa 





There is some little disagreement 
as to the relative importance of 
these three points, but a compari- 
son of a great number of reports 
indicates emphatically that the 
destruction of weeds is the pri- 
mary object of cultivation. 
Aeration of the soil and corn 
roots is of considerable import- 
ance in tight clay lands, where 
the soil becomes caked and hard 
after a heavy rain. Under such 
conditions it is necessary to break 
up the hard crust, and give the 
roots a good supply of fresh air. 
The black loams of the corn belt 
and the sandy bottom soils are 
much coarser grained, looser and 
censequently better aerated, so 
this factor becomes one of minor 
importance in such localities 
Saving moisture by cultivation 
is a subject that has received a 





great amount of attention for a 
number of years. It is undoubted- 
ly true that in a bare field a mulch 
will prevent evaporation to a very 
considerable extent, as has been 
very clearly demonstrated by 
the systems of dry farming in semi-arid regions 
However, in a field of growing corn, especially after 
it has reached a fairly good height, as it generally 
does before the dry season sets in, there are some 


other things that must be taken into consideration. 
In the first place, the ground is shaded somewhat, 
which will of course lessen evaporation. Then a 
vigorous stalk of corn has an inestimable number 
of roots, both large and small, in the upper layers 
of soil, which form an almost solid network around 
the soil particles. It has been found by experiment 
that the actual amount of water that succeeds in 
slipping past these thirsty roots and escaping into 
the air is in a great many cases almost negligible. 

In the semi-arid regions of the western states, 
continued cultivation to keep a protective mulch is 
generally found to be of considerable practical 
value. However, the cultivation of corn to conserve 
moisture is of secondary importance in the humid 
regions of the corn belt, except possibly in times 
of extreme drouth. 

The principal object, and in the humid corn belt 
usually the whole object, in the cultivation of corn, 





depth of 4 inches. This was done 
three times during the latter part 
of June and the first of July. 
With shallow cultivation, pruning 
4 gave a decrease of 12.5 bushels an 
acre, but when the weeds were re 
moved by scraping with a hoe the 
yield was decreased 16.9 bushels. 
Therefore, when a cultivator rips 
up the roots until they collect in 
bunches about the plow shanks, 


it means that less shucking 
will have to be done the follow. 
ing fall. 


The following reports show the 
results of some of the experi- 
ments performed to determine 
how often and how deep com 
should be cultivated: 

At the Ohio experiment station, 





as an average of three vears, 
with no cultivation, the weeds 
allowed to grow, the yield was 
6.7 bushels per acre; with sur 
face cultivation, 52.7 bushels per 
acre, with ordinary cultivation 





was 52.8 bushels. 


These figures show that cultiva- 
tion for any other purpose than weed eradication 
was not paid for by the increased yield, the average 
gain per acre due to cultivation for the three years 
being only one-tenth of a bushel. 

The reports from the Illinois experiment station, 
at Urbana, give some interesting information of the 
effects of cultivation on the yields of corn. The 
eight-year average, 1907-1914, on plot No. 1, plowed, 
seed bed prepared, weeds allowed to grow, was 7.3 
bushels; on plot No. 2, plowed, seed bed prepared, 
no cultivation, weeds scraped off with hoe, 45.9 
bushels; no plot No. 3, plowed, seed bed prepared, 
cultivated shallow three times, 39.2 bushels. From 
this table it is seen that the keeping down of the 
weeds multiplied the yield several times, for as ev- 
ery farmer knows no corn can be expected when 
the weeds have an equal chance with it. The re- 
turns from the cultivated plots and the ones in 
which the weeds were scraped off with a hoe do not 
show the differences which are naturally expected, 
for the uncultivated plots show an increase over the 
others of 6.7 bushels as an eight-year average. 


times, 52.8 bush- 
els per acre; ordinary cul- 
tivation, an excessive number of times, 54.9 | 
Little was gained by the large number of cultiva- 
tions, the two bushels as a three-year average hard- 
ly being enough to pay for labor at present prices. 

At the Illinois experiment station, as a five-year 
average, with weeds scraped with hoe, the yield was 
68.3 bushels per acre; shallow cultivation, four or 
five times, 70.3 bushels; deep cultivation, four or 
five times, 66.7 bushels; shallow cultivation, twelve 
to fourteen times, 72.8 bushels; deep cultivation, 
twelve to fourteen times, 64.5 bushels. 

All these data indicate that cultivating deeper 
than one and a half to two and a half inches after 
the corn has made considerable growth actually 
decreases the yield per acre; also that an excessive 
number of cultivations under ordinary conditions 
does not yield an increase large enough to pay for 
the labor, while if the cultivations are deep there is 
a great deal of damage done to the crop. Briefly, 
the whole question of corn cultivation on the aver 
age corn belt land can be satisfactorily and econom- 
ically answered by: “Do not cuultivate deeper nor 
oftener than is necessary to get the weeds.” 


four or five 





shels. 


FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


OR several days prior to the adjournment of con- 
gress, it was apparent to observers here in 
Washington that the four or five important agri- 
cultural measures for which the farm organizations 
have contended thruout the long session would not 
be passed. It is true that the house, on Memorial 
Day, by a vote of 233 to 58, passed the Volstead 
farmers’ collective bargaining bill, and it was sent 
to the senate. The senate committee has reported 
it favorably. And by unanimous vote the senate 
agriculture committee ordered a favorable report 
on the Wadsworth-Kahn bill, authorizing the opera 
tion by the War Department of nitrate fixation 
plants at Muscle Shoals and Sheffield, Alabama. 
thru a corporation to be organized under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. This bill has had to 
meet strong opposition in the house, but it is be- 
lieved that this would have been largely removed 
if it had provided for the naming of the commission 
by congress or by the farm organizations. 
Congress has had a long-drawn-out session, char- 
acterized by much discussion and playing politics, 
with little accomplished in beneficial legislation. 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


More than nine hundred bills have been introduced. 
Of these, only a few more than three hundred have 
become laws, and they are mostly appropriations 
for bridges, individual pensions, relief for contract- 
ing companies and other local objects. The Cum- 
mins-Esch railroad law, returning the railroads to 
their owners, is probably the most important act in 
which farmers are especially interested. 

With nearly six hundred bills on the calendar to 
be acted upon less than a week before the date set 
for adjournment, and every one of these bills 
backed by a senator or representative, or a faction 
demanding attention, it could readily be seen that 
there was little chance for agricultural legislation, 
altho the farm organization representatives have 
made a strong fight up to the very last day of the 
session. 

A number of new propositions are being promoted 
here which undoubtedly will be presented to con- 
gress next fall, and are worthy the attention of farm- 
ers and discussion in farm organization meetings. 


A representative of the fruit and vegetable sip 
pers has come before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission with a proposal to finance the needs of the 
railroads for refrigerator cars, on plans for the ar 
portionment among the carriers of the $300,000,000 
revolving fund provided by the government. He sug 
gests that the commission authorize the formation 
of a corporation along the lines of the Pullman Com 
pany to procure the needed equipment and have 
charge of the distribution of refrigerator cars 2 
facilitating crop movements. It was explained that 
such an arrangement would remove the necessit¥ 
of many refrigerator cars lying idle during the off 
season, and give more efficient service in al! se 
tions during the shipping season. It was agreed by 
E. V. Brown, chairman of the equipment committee 
of the Association of Railway Executives that such 
a corporation might be successful during the pres 
ent emergency , 

Senator Edge, of New Jersey, proposes legislatiom 
that will place the vice-president in charge of the 
national budget which is to be developed by thé 
government, making his office one of greate! useful- 
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Prevent Smuts } 


It is more necessary today to 
employ scientific methods on the 
farm than ever before. Cleanse 
all seed grain with Formalde- 
hyde solution before planting. 
Positively destroys smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. 


FORUGLDEAIDE 


Farmers ‘ihe Farmers Friend 


Spread the seed grain in a thin layer 
and sprinkle with diluted Formalde- 

yde. Shovel over thoroughly and 
cover the pile with bags for about ten 
hours. Dry out by spreading uncov- 
ered in a dry place. Disinfect the drill 
with Formaldehyde before planting. 


ff} One pint of Perth Amboy Formalde- 
hyde treats 40 bushels of seed. New 
hand-book sent free on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, 
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‘8 for pigs, calves, colts, lambs, hogs, 
cattle e, sheep and horses. Cures after 
The 


Cure. Order today. Pay $2.08 per 


animals are too weak to eat. 


ii can on delivery. 
» Dr. W. P. STATTLER, D.V.M 
127 E. Locust St. 
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IN BOOK FORM 


The Sleepy-Time Stories 


CEPR OA os 
By TuornTow W. Brrexss 
be delightfal children's stories which sre 


| bg published now in Wallaces’ Farmer cen be 


Dialned tn book form, well printed and {llus- 
fated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
Pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
tan be found for young folks. 


No.1. Old Mother West Wind 
| No.2. Mother West Wind’s Children 
| No.3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
| No.4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
No.5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
| No 6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 


| No.7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


These charming anima! stories are educational 
|“ We!l as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
| BR t hildren of all ages, who are fascinated 
fr the wonderful adventures of the birds and 





te animal friends of Old Mother Nature 


Fine Christmas Presents 
. t let these books solve the Christmas 
eift em for your young friends? Orders 
hould be placed at once to insure delivery by 
orietmias time. 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WA , 
LLACES’ FARMER, 





Des Moines, lowa 
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ness and importance. Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, recently appeared before 
the senate labor committee, and urged 
the establishment of a federal court of 
industrial relations, similar to the Kan- 
sas industrial settlement court. It is 
evident that the people will demand 
legislation providing for protection 
from strikes which paralyze and tie up 
transportation systems. Labor organ- 
izations are opposing both the Kansas 
industrial court and Senator Poindex- 
ter’s anti-strike bill. But when a rail- 
way chief comes before the public and 
declares that he will feel compelled to 
refrain from trying to prevent the men 
from striking unless they are awarded 
a minimum wage of $2,500 a year, there 
is a sentiment developing quite strong- 
ly in and out of government circles 
that the country will demand one or 
the other of these alternatives—an in- 
dustrial court in which all labor dis- 
putes on transportation systems must 
be settled or an effective anti-strike 
law. The Poindexter bill, as reported 
by the senate interstate commerce 
committee, would make a felony of 
any proved intent to obstruct or pre- 
vent the movement of commodities in 
interstate commerce by persuading per- 
sons to quit work or by destroying 
property, and would provide for the 
punishment of persons who thru vio- 
lence or threats prevent employes 
from continuing work. The anti-strike 
provision of the Cummins railroad bill 
as added to the Poindexter bill would 
prohibit two or more persons from 
conspiring to bring about a strike that 
would tie up interstate commerce. 
The need for a better system of 
loans and credits for farmers was very 
emphatically impressed upon the sen- 
ate finance committee a few days ago, 
by representatives of farm organiza- 
tions. Senator Capper, as spokesman 
for the farmers, said that discount 
rates recently established by the fed- 
eral reserve board are pinching farm- 
ers and in Kansas are forcing them to 
pay nine per cent for their money. 


“Our pastures are empty in many 
places, a condition which has never 
existed in Kansas before. Farmers 


can not afford to borrow at present 
interest rates,” said Senator Capper. 
In its report just made public, the 
agriculture committee of the republi- 
can party’s policies, of which Senator 
Capper is chairman, urges that a na- 
tional commission be appointed to co- 
ordinate all rail, water and motor 
transport with adequate facilities for 
receiving, handling and transporting 
food between cities. The importance 
of this proposal is emphasized by the 
present situation of the New York 
state barge canal. This great water- 
way with magnificent harbors in cities 
thru which it runs, constructed at a 
cost of hundreds of millions, is prac- 
tically idle. Few boats disturb its 
waters. Its harbors are unoccupied. 
This condition is due to the fact that 
the terminal railroads, altho congested 
with western freight, refuse to turn 
it over to the canal for shipment. It 
is argued that a law which will compel 
the practical codrdination of all rail, 
canal, river and motor traffic will be 
an effective means of improving our 
transportation service and prevent 
freight congestions and embargoes. 
The Farmers’ National Council, 
which maintains headquarters in 
Washington, has sent to each of the 
two leading political party national 
committees a statement of policies 
which it asserts is endorsed by 750,000 
farmers. The main plank in this plat- 
form declares for government owner- 
ship and control of railroads and gov- 
ernment ownership of the merchant 
marine. Other planks are the “resto- 
ration of personal liberty,” by repeal 
of the espionage and sedition acts, ex- 
empting farmers’ codperative organiza- 
tions from prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws, and a tax on land and other 
natural resources held for speculation. 
Whether the author of this platform 
had in mind the Nolan land tax bill in 
his reference to this matter I can not 
say, but it is a fact well established 
that the representatives of the Farm- 
ers’ National Council are closely allied 





Healthy wnania cows 


give more and bet- 


ter milk. Good food is not enough. Don’t 
permit them to be bothered by troublesome, 
germ carrying flies. 

Cow-Ease will keep flies off cattle and horses and 
I guarantee it to you. 


I originated Cow-Ease 20 


years ago and it has given 20 years of satisfac- 
tory service to thousands of farmers and dairymen 


REPELLENT TOUTE, 
TW | 

AND CERTAIN VER aN prorat 

COWS to FEED INPEArE, 
eumesetnens 


CARPENTER- 


Mal mend ‘UR 
__ BOsto wa. 


| GUARANTEE 


87 Sudbury St. 





throughout the country. 

It is a harmless liquid that does not 
gum the hair nor blister the skin. Insist 
upon Cow-Ease. There is nothing as 
good to help your cows feed in peace 
and comfort. One gallon will spray a 
cow 200 times. 

Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease. If he cannot 


supply you, send me your order per my liberal 
trial offer below. 


Me CLin~ , 
Vice-President. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
Boston, Mass. 
TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send me his name and $1.50 and I 
will deliver repaid to your address, a half 
gallon can of « ow-Ease and Sprayer for ap- 
Siyine. For West of Missouri River and for 
ion above Trial Offer $1.75. Please be 
sure to give us both your postal and Express 
address as we ship your order the cheapest 
and quickest way. 





with the American Federation of La- 
bor leaders, among whom are Con- 
gressman Nolan, introducer, and At- 
torney Ralston, author of the Nolan 
land tax scheme. 

Federal control of wheat and wheat 
products ended June lst, which means 
the passing of the government guaran- 
tee of $2.20 a bushel for wheat, estab- 
lished during the war. As soon as a 
few existing contracts with dealers are 
completed, the United States Grain 
Corporation will wind up its affairs 
and pass out of existence. Dealers, 
except those having contracts at fixed 
figures, are now free to buy and sell at 
such prices as the market demands. 
The Grain Corporation has operated 
at a small profit. A powerful effort 
was made to have the government 
continue its price guarantee another 
year. Quite a number of representa- 
tive grain growers from Oklahoma and 
other western states, coming to Wash- 
ington to attend hearings and confer- 
ences, said they favored an extension 
of price control, providing some other 
agency of enforcement were estab- 
lished to take the place of the Federal 
Grain Corporation. There was a gen- 
eral feeling, however, that under the 
management of Mr. Barnes the produc- 
ers had not been fairly treated by the 
corporation at ail times, and many 
large growers were emphatically op- 
posed to any legislation which includ- 
ed in its provisions the extension of 
the Grain Corporation’s existence. 





Maple Leaf-Spot 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


maple leaf which has on it a number 
of warty-like green, yellow and brown 
spots. He writes: 

“Last year this tree had a few spots 
on its leaves, but 
are covered with these spots. 
the name of the trouble, and is there 
anything we can do to correct it?” 

The common name of this trouble is 
“leaf-spot,” and the scientific name is 
“rhytisma acerinum.” Early in the 
year the spots are yellowish in color, 
but later they turn dark. The trouble 
is very common, and while it gives the 
leaves an unsightly appearance it is 
not so very serious, and there is noth- 
ing practical to do for it. 


this year the leaves | 
What is 


FREE BOOK 


This book bya foremost agri- 
cultural expert will tell you how 
to produce many more tons per acre. 


Agricultural Gypsum 


supplies sulphate sulphur direct to 
alfalfa, clover and other legumes. 
It enormously increases growth and 
adds NITROGEN to the soil. 

Your building supply dealer can furnish 
AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM. Ask him 
about it. Write us TODAY for free book. 

Agricultural Department 


Gypsum Industries Association 


Dept. X W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ulinois 








Special Prices on 
Emergency Crops 


From now on up to 
about July 10th the 
field seeds in this list 
can be used to ad- 
vantage in replanting, 
or fora grain or hay 
crop. Just as well ore 











der from this list and 

save time. Send your 
check or iow us to ship C.0. D. exe 
press. Bags weighed in free. “Your 

| money’s worth or your money back.” 

SNM iii rial Per 100 Ibs $15.00 
See Li ~~ or 13.00 
Buckwheat —_- -. és = 6.25 
Fodder Cane__.. ” ee 4.50 
Syrup Cane _... ” — 12.00 
Kaffir Corn ___. ” - 5.00 
Fomttta ........ oi - 6.00 
Millet, Golden__. ” ee 7.00 
Vetch, Winter__. ” Tie 34.00 


90 Day White Corn____Per bu. $ 5.00 
Red 90 Day Corn_____ ey 5.00 
Alfalfa Seed_________ Ask for Prices 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
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| Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





A. F. B. F. STARTS NEW DEPARTMENT 


The members of the executive com- 


mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation are beginning to realize the 
importance of their job. Their 


in Chicago last week shows that 


meet- 
ing 
they are 
servative but 


endeavoring to adopt a con- 
aggressive course. A 
subcommittee was given authority to 
start new departments of agricultural 
economics, research, transportation, 
publicity, and to enlarge the Washing- 
ton office and the organization work. 

Both the republican and democratic 
platform committees will hear of the 
farmers’ committee was 
appointed to see them for that pur- 
pose. Some of the things that will be 
presented are the need of the same 
tariff protection as other industries, 
no discriminatory rates on ocean trans- 
portation, opposing the immigration of 
inferior foreign labor for farm work or 
ownership, and favoring a deep water- 
way to the sea 

The recommendations made by the 
midwest Farm Bureaus were not com- 
pletely followed out, but the general 
plan as adopted. The 
only essential difference was that the 
work was put in charge of a general 
committee rather than left in the hands 
of the members of the committee from 
the mid-west. 

The men in charge of the establish- 
ment of the new departments are How- 
ard Leonard, Illinois; S. L. Strivings, 
New York; J. S. Crenshaw, Kentucky, 
and J. R. Howard. To these men were 
delegated full power to proceed. The 
only limit that was placed on them 
Was a maximum amount that they 
could spend on the departments dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. This 
consisted of $35,000 for the general de- 
partment of economics and $15,000 for 
the department of transportation. The 

Jashington office was allowed a total 
amount not to exceed $2,500 monthly 
for all expenses. No definite limit was 
placed on the publicity and organiza- 
tion work. 

Two important reports helped to sell 


desires, as a 


proposed was 





committee of the American 


permit. 


this coming December. 





Three new departments were authorized by the executive 
Farm 
shows that the work is progressing as rapidly as the funds will 
Additional funds were also provided to further the 
work of representing the farmer’s interests in Washington. 
work of organization is progressing and several new state organ- 
izations will be represented at the conference in Indianapolis 


Bureau Federation, which 


The 








— 


the idea of the research and transpor- 
tation departments to the members of 
the committee. The reports were those 
of Grey Silver, the Washington repre- 
sentative, who submitted a report cov- 
ering the questions of finances or cred- 
it, railroads and highways. The other 
reports were made by Clifford Thorne, 
who outlined his plan of defending the 
int@rests of the public in the railroad 
rate case and also a plan for organiz- 
ing the departments under considera- 
tion. 

In the rate the 
eration is not endeavoring to 
that some increase is not needed, but 
they contend that the amount asked 
for is excessive, and that the proposed 
means of levying the increase are un- 
fair to the farmers. Mr. Thorne be- 
lieves that a saving of at least 10 per 
cent will be effected, due to the pre- 
sentation which is being made. 

Rural credits received a strong rec- 
ommendation at the hands of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Silver has been endeavor- 
ing to get the federal reserve system 
to adopt a policy of discounting com- 
mercial paper for agricultural produc- 
tion work in preference to other paper 
and at a rate of less than 6 per cent. 
He was unsuccessful in this, however, 
as the attorney-general ruled against 
it. Now other steps must be devised 
to meet the situation. 

The Townsend bill relating to the 
national system of highways was 
shown up as a bad proposition for the 
farmers in the report on highways. In 
a vote on the proposition, the commit- 
tee, with the exception of two, favorea 


Fed- 


show 


railroad case 


opposition to this bill in congress. It 
is likely that this will be one of the 
matters which will be substituted to 
the farmers by referendum. Other 
matters which will be submitted are 
compulsory arbitration of strikes on 
public utilities and the repeal of the 
Adamson law, which virtually fixes 
eight hours as the basic day. 

The United States 
Agriculture will consist of old men 
who do not care to change their work 
and young men if the present basis of 
salaries is not adjusted, is the idea 
presented by Dr. A. C. True, director 
of the States Relation Service. He em- 
phasizes the fact that the present max- 
imum salary allowed is not sufficient 
to hold the middle-aged men who are 
making a success of their work. Doc- 
tor True also presented the need of 
the government sending someone to be 
a representative at the International 
Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, to 
take the place of the late David Lubin, 
who was the representative for a long 
time. Action was taken by the board 
instructing the Washington represen- 
tative to work for these changes and 
to oppose the establishment of a new 
department of education which would 
tend to cripple the educational work 
that is being done by the extension 
forces of the department. 

The Iowa committee which is doing 
such thoro work on the income tax 
will present their work to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue next week. 
This report will have the backing of 
the whole country, and will be pre- 
sented as from the National Bureau, 


Department of 


due to the favorable action which was 
taken at the meeting. 

The work of the live stock produc. 
ers’ Committee of Fifteen was take, 
over by the Federation, and will! form 
one of the important lines of work 
to be developed by the research de 
partment. This committee was orig. 
inally appointed from the leading liva 
stock associations, but their work was 
handicapped, due to a lack of funds 
to complete the necessary statistical 
work along the lines of marketing, ag. 
ricultural economics and transporta- 
tion. The new departments created at 
the meeting will find some very help. 
ful work already under way upon which 
to start their work. The taking over 
of this work should also strengtheg 
the codperation between the Farm Br- 
reaus and the live stock associations, 

Indianapolis probably will be the 
place of the next general conference of 
the entire directing board of the Bu- 
reau. This meeting was set for the 
first week of December, which is the 
week immediately following the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition. The 
next meeting of the executive commit- 
tee will be held in Denver on An. 
gust 16th. 

The National Association of County 
Agents was invited to send a commit 
tee from its body to the genera! con- 
ference in Indianapolis. It is also like- 
ly that some action will be taken to 
invite the presidents and secretaries 
of the state associations to come to 
the Indianapolis meeting and then re 
main afterward to analyze the future 
program of work and decide on the 
best means of putting it across in 
every state. 

All assignments for speakers repre 
senting the National Federation wii 
be made or confirmed thru the central 
office in the future, so as to avoid 
any confusion and to economize on the 
routing of the men. Standardized 
forms will be prepared for the organ- 
ization work, se that the different 
states will be organized on as nearly 
a uniform basis as possible in the 
future. 


ILLINOIS MEN STUDYING GRAIN MARKETING 


An enthusiastic group of serious 
men planning to improve the methods 
of grain marketing made up the initial 
meeting called by the Illinois Agricul 
tural when two hundred 
Farm Bureau men, farm elevator of- 
ficers and bankers met at Ottawa, IIli- 
nois, on 2d. Better and 
economical and a more stable 
market seemed to be the objects 
around which the discussion gradually 
centered. There was a full attendance, 
some men driving eighty miles in or- 
der to be there. 

When the question was asked at the 
end of the meeting as to whether they 
would send their grain thru the brok- 
erage when such a concern is formed, 
the action was unanimous that tney 
would support such a concern. When 
the bankers were asked if they would 
help in the financing of the movement, 
those bankers present replied that it 
their object to give their home 

first consideration, 
fifteen meetings which opened 
up with the first one at Ottawa are 
being held with the primary purpose 
ef completing the Illinois program of 


Association, 


June 


service 


was 
patrons 
The 


work in grain marketing. W. G. Eck 
hart, the director of the work, said 
“We are presenting recommendations 


more * 


to you which are the result of three 
months’ study. Some of them may be 
wrong, some new ones may need to be 
added. We have asked you men to 
meet that we may draw a blue-print 


of future plans to help solve the grain 
marketing problems of Illinois.” 

The basis of the plans as given have 
already been presented in the Farm 
Bureau department. They make the 





“There is 


puts it 


self, he went to Kansas, and he 


tle chap, but 


born. 





L. 8. FISHER 


Bureau 
his characteristic 
nite policy 
teeth 


way: “A lot! 


get busy and supply them.” 





r “ 
The Farm Bureau Album 
10 place like Iowa,” is the way that L. S. 
sentative of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation from the fourth district, 
He is an lowa booster, for when he was just starting out for him- 
claims that between the grasshoppers 
and the dry weather he was lucky to get back. Some who have seen 
Fisher sitting in a corner have been inclined to think that he was a lit- 
when 
declared that he 
Mr. Fisher headed the membership drive committee 
in a county, they brought back the bacon, for his pep 
and forceful way of putting things turned the doubt- 
ers into boosters 
of being on the retired list, and who has received 
a lot of schooling from experience, as well as com- 
mon and high schools back in Ohio, where he was 
For seven years he worked as a hired man in 
Towa, and was a renter for the same number of years 
before he saved enough to start on his own place. 
He has raised Poland Chinas for thirty-two years, and 
is as big a booster for them as he is for the Farm 
When asked what the Farm Bureau should do, he replied in 
We have got to first work out a defi- 
and then become strong enough so that we have got some 
I may be a trifle radical on these lines, but the people out over 
the state are looking for resuits from the Farm Bureau, and we 


Fisher, repre- 


“Lew” 


action, they 
Wherever 


they saw him in 
was a whale of a man. 


He is a man of 65, who lacks a lot 


must 








coéperative elevator the local unit of 
the organization. Plans are being de 
veloped to make these more efficient 
by. new elevators being organized, in- 
creasing capitalization, adding to stor- 
ing capacity and a better system of le 
cal credit. In addition it is planned to 
provide a brokerage and sell the grain 
direct with local inspection rather than 
the present method, thus saving m 
freight hauls, terminal charges, etc 


“We must take the consumer into 
consideration,” said Mr. Eckhart, 1 
emphasizing that the system that they 
are to establish must be economically 
sound “If the service which we es 
tablish is not good for the entire pub 
lic, then it will fall.” He then also 


showed the fact that the great fluctu 
ation of prices is not a benefit the 
consumer but to the speculator 

“We can not solve our economic 


problems by statutes,” is the way that 
Charles Atkins, of the Illinois depart 
his ad 


ment of agriculture, put it in 


dress. “Farmers recognized this fact 
fifteen to eighteen years ago, whe 
they started the codperative grain ele 
vator movement. Now there 4 600 
of these concerns and about 60,000 
stockholders in Illinois These ee 

the farm 


vators were built to protect 
(Continued on page 1572) 
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Questionnaire Sent to Wool Men— TANTRA AE ANB TT ch 
vy. G. Warner has recently sent a ques- sees pa stseteey a 
naire to the county agents of Iowa ; : 3 
ascertain what portion of the coun- =| 
s are going to market the wool this Wiriesaeeeees- - a 
r thru the Iowa consignment. The | =| 
rts up to date show that a large = 
iber of the counties are considering : 
t plan. SQVetebsaunas 
\s: 
Codperation That Helps—The Farm | = =SITITHTPTTETTWTT TTT a 
eau from Keokuk county, ‘Iowa, re- ‘ 
ports: “The Farmers’ Union and the : 
Farm Bureau met together and formed | Sh Sad Fomor proce 
23 a Farmers’ Coéperative Shipping Asso- otters ir 
ciation at Sigourney. This organiza- : : i \\ 
C tion is independent of either the Farm- : Dee \ 
28 ers’ Union or the Farm Bureau. The 
m manager is Fred Sheetz.” This kind 
rk of coéperation is what is needed to Ce Speseetiban eve 
le help either organization do the work ay i. 
ig for which it is intended. mr 
rs Two New Shipping Associations— 
Granville and Archer, Iowa, have both 
started shipping associations recently, 
6 with a strong initial membership. The 
2 C ers elected at Granville are H. D. 
a Thorman, president; Fred Lichtenberg, 
wi vice-president; Albert Kluender, sec- 
_ retary-treasurer; H. Schillmuller and 
wi N Ahles are also directors. The of- 
oo ficers at Archer are Theo. Saupe, pres- ee 
- ic Cc. O. Johnson, vice-president; ; ecsiiiie: 
5 i. B. ‘McNutt, secretary-treasurer. The Penis REE SSILIST ESSE RSERESESESIISISAL SSS SOSSSE TEES EET SE TTT ITE SREERE AS. 8 SeeLet 
- other directors are L. J. Stofferan and PE PITHe if iM wt TT 
“ ‘ : = 
sa. Joh n Hofmyer. aes e e 
; | At the Bull Pinion 
he Business Runs True to Form—Cop- 
in fes of letters have recently come to 
he our attention which show that busi- HE bull pinion bearing prominent makes of tractors. 
+. ness men in Chicago and some of the s 
“a eastern cities are actively boosting the estcthacits: — the heaviest load of At the bull pinion Hyatt Roller 
Nolan bill, It would be to their in- os any bearing in the tractor. Bearings are a protection 
Y : ’ Farm ye oe aad yor io go agar That Hyatt Roller Bearings against wear and loss of power 
a ganizations are taking an active inter- are built for this hard and con- —theymaintain true shaftalign- 
ce est in affairs at Washington. The tinuous service is demonstrat- ment and proper mesh of gears 
to atter aie yj emenlenye Sok Pr ed by their successful use at —they insure uninterrupted 
a be tected, the better for our agri- Fe this position in 90 percent ofall service without adjustment. 
r cultural interests. —¥ : 
a cae Sh yi bgirssimbetemesss HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
he New Organizations in Macoupin Bjiyihiatie:: Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago 
in County—The first live stock shipping Motor Bearings Division, Detroit Industrial Bearings Div., New York City 
as ation in Macoupin county, Illi- : 
re I was formed at Dorchester, by the exe be : 
rit Fs of the Farm Bureau. Fifty-four 
ral fi rs signed up as charter mem- 
vid be Thomas Sawyer was elected 
he I dent and Otto Meener secretary- 
‘ed treasurer. The ninth elevator of Ma- 
m C county was formed on May 5th, 
ant at Bunker Hill. Over 125 farmers were 
rly present, and $20,000 was subscribed 
he th night. This elevator expects to 
st work in the very near future. 
Stock-Share Lease Ready—The stock- R re) L fi ‘ E ce B E m% R | N G Ss 
share lease which has been distrib- 
uted by the extension department at | SERRE RR ERR AMAA 
Ames, Iowa, has been revised, and cop- 
of ies of the same may be had by applica- 
de- tion to the department or at most of SAVE THE LODGED GRAIN Gren PER08e 
ont the Farm Bureau offices. It is planned . 
in to secure the assistance of the Iowa Equip your binder with a set of 
‘or: Bankers’ Association in a campaign Champion Grain Guards and 
lo for better leases. This lease is de- turn loss into profit. 
to Signed to meet the requirements of ” 
ste the landlord and tenant under a gen- | |. No matter how badly tangled, or how flat your grain lies on the 
~ eral partnership agreement which will ground, these guards will enable you to cut around the whole field and cut the 
- encourage live stock farming. Tenants entire stand. 
and landlords will find helpful sugges- Over 200,000 have been sold—and every set has given entire satisfaction. They 
~ tions in this lease for their considera are endorsed by leading agricultural colleges and satisfied users. 
na tior Do not wait until you see your grain lodged, that might happen the night before 
sa you want ie harvest. Shipments are slow and delays unavoidable, but by sending 
ty Ferm Bureau Picnics Coming—an- || in,7 pices eed DELIVERED iene 1m ample time before harvet- 
es houncements are coming in rapidly | 
ub ~ w of different Farm Bureau picnics. CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD COMPANY 
om é vents usually ha ve been a very 3839 Elmwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
u ; na tory method of getting togeth- EVERY SET GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED You are not well dressed 
he € 1 the winter, the weather is gen- if your i 
: bed and tee dnauel snseieae ao ; if your shoes need shining. 
nic c have been a failure on that ac- BOOK ON The Engine That Breathes If you take pride in the appearance 
hat Some of the picnics have an DOG DISEASES who GAME ts the of your car you will at once fit 
ad general work of the Farm Bureau Fed. And How to Feed | | isstcofcriméer*ho <r lagna 
me e: Se iat va nt eager Me: e Mailed free te any address by freeze up. Uses a pr J Bett brig 
act others arrange a program of the Author third less fuel than SPS 6 toned of elegance to the on 
e0 t al talent. In all of them the H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., —S. we 7 but they save time and effort in the 
ale I n inc ludes some fun as well as igines} 118 West 31st Street, New York sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. ttaching and detaching 
00 § ng serious. Something good to CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. : 
P Riches ‘ “or 50 cents per set of fopry 
no : iiways an important part of the Kills prairte dogs, ground hogs, 
le Program. This is sometimes managed Ste. Saves alfalfa. Experinnent Sanitary—The ONLY 
“m “f a barbecue, altho in others the la- oe eee ae Hog Waterer furnishes fresh. clean water all the 
mn © this as their part of the pro- gist or send dizect, in iwinniekr ae 








ONLY HOG WATERER 60, Sioux City, lowa 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 
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—that is the proudest word American parents know today—whether 


his youth lives only in memor r whether he came gloriously home, 
head up, clear-eyed, a modest hero, his duty well done. 

“Our boys” can never be too highly honored, nor can the memories 
ot their youth be too highly prized. And pictures are the keystone 
ot memory. [Every little snapshot, even though it is grey or out of 
focus or blurred, is treasured as a keepsake and as the years go on, 
each keepsake will increase sentiment. 

Take the best photograph of the boy—soldier, sailor or marine—and 
give he place ot honor he deserves with a beautiful portrait, 


painted in colors. He'll hever be in navy blue or khaki again. 


In the days when his grandchildren beg him for stories of the Great 
a9 Parte ; , 
War, he will bless you for your foresight in preserving this picture 


Or course, not ones to treasure 
pictures of daughter, of friends 
and also be ie in beautiful portraits in colors, and 


remain a constant and beautiful reminder of enjoyable times. 


pictures of t 
captured 
relatives 


he boy are the only 


Baby's smile or pose, or 


can mac 


Portrait Paintings From Small Photographs 


Starting as the pioneer in this work over a quarter century ago, the 
Chicago Portrait Company's artists have made more than 9,500,000 
portraits tor the homes of America. This company has developed to 
a high degree the art of making portrait paintings from small! pho- 
tographs 


The Chicago Portrait Company has always maintained standards of 


the strictest excellence in its work. The officers have been and are 





men of high ideals to whom the execution of each order has been 
a trust received directly from some home. The spirit of service of 
these leaders is shared by the entire force of more than 2,000 em- 


ployees, and is responsible for the remarkable public confidence ac 
corded the Chicago Portrait Company and its work throughout the 
country during more than 25 years. Be sure that your portraits are 
made in the studios of this great institution. 


There are representatives of the Chicago Portrait Company in your 
state, and they will call upon you soon. They are trained men and 
can help you se th I and explain to you how in 
the studios of the Chicago Portrait Company it can be into a 
living likeness in colors 


ect e best photograph 


made 





r : ‘ - 
We believe you will enjoy reading the story of the work and ideals of 
the Chicago Portrait Com 1 as published 1 r0oklet t } Sim- 
ply till out the enclosed coupon, send today, and receive in return 
a copy of this booklet without any obligation It will tell you at 
your leisure all about the Chicago Portrait Company and the beau- 


titul 





' 1 
life-like portraits 


hicaso 





Portrait Company 


CHICAGO PORTRAIT COMPANY, Department W-3 


The Chiceg 509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 
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Sudan Grass, Sorghum and 
Millet 


It is now too late to plant a good 
yielding variety of corn, and résort 
must be made to such catch crops as 
Sudan grass, sorghum and millet. Of 
these three, sorghum will give the 
greatest yield, but Sudan grass yields 
a finer quality of hay and 
stored to better advantage in the stack 
or barn. Millet yields less than either 
Sudan sorghum, and where 
Sudan grass or sorghum seed 
obtained, we would not consider using 


nillet 


Nnuier, 


can be 


grass or 
may be 


jroadcast Sudan grass seed at the 
rate of fifteen or twenty pounds per 
acre, any time during June or even as 
late as the first week in July. Cut 
Sudan grass for hay after the plants 
have passed out of bloom, but before 
the become hard. An aver- 
age yield is about two and a half tons 
of dry hay per acre, as compared with 
three tons for sorghum on the 
kind of land and two tons for 


seed has 


about 
same 
millet. 

Sorghum is handled in exactly the 
same way as Sudan grass, except that 
it takes about seventy pounds of seed 
per acre, and the hay takes a little 
longer to cure. Sudan grass often dries 
out enough so that it can be put into 
the stack or mow directly from the 
windrow, whereas cane is so succu- 
lent that it must be put into small 
cocks in the field. 

Millet is customarily seeded at the 
rate of three or four pecks per acre. 
Common millet and Hungarian millet 
are earlier than Sudan grass and sor- 
ghum and can be seeded as late as the 
middle of July. Millet hay deteriorates 
rapidly after the plants pass out of 
bloom. 

For pasture purposes, Sudan grass 
is unquestionably superior to either 
or millet. It possesses con- 
siderable ability to stool out and form 
a kind of sod Under Kansas condi- 
tions it has been used with very good 
results as a pasture crop, furnishing 
good pasture within about six weeks 
after seeding or even less if all con- 
ditions are favorable. In some of the 


sorghu 





far western states there have been 
complaints of Sudan grass pasture 
causing poisoning, but under Iowa 
conditions there have been no com- 


plaints as yet of this sort. The prob- 
abilities are that Sudan grass pasture 
is poisonous only under extremely hot, 
dry weather conditions. 





Corn for Fodder 


In some of the northern states they 
drill in corn thickly for fodder in rows 
two and one-half or three feet apart, 
as late as the last week in June and 
get a greater yield of dry forage per 
acre than with any other crop, with 
the possible exception of sorghum. A 
reliable early ninety-day variety 
should be used, such as the Minnesota 
13, Silver King, or Northwestern Dent. 
The important thing is to plant thickly 














enough so that there will be a heavy 
growth of fodder. Of course, under 
such conditions the ears are not very 
large, but the stalks are so reduced in 
size that practically the entire plant is 
eaten. 

While ordinarily we prefer cane or 
Sudan grass as a catch crop, yet in 
case of emergency corn can be used 
to good advantage, provided that an 
early variety is planted very thickly. 
Pound for pound, we are inclined to 
give good quality corn fodder a feed- 
ing value fully equal to either cane 
or Sudan grass. 





Varieties of Corn for Hogging 
Down 


For several years we have been ad 


vocating the advisability of exper 
ments to determine the best varieties 
of early corn for hogging down during 
August. Is it practical to grow early 


varieties of corn for this purpose, or is 
it better to carry over old corn from 
the preceding year? 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has gone to work on this 
problem in a special experiment ia 
central Illinois. A strain of Minnesota 
13 is being compared with such varie- 
ties as Northwestern Dent, Silver 
King, etc. The hogs will be turned in 
in August and a careful record will be 
kept of the pounds of gain produced 
by the different varieties. Mr. Richey, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who is supervising this 
experiment, states that it is necessary 
to drill in the earlier varieties of corn 
very thickly in order to get profitable 
yields. In the case of Northwestern 
Dent, the kernels should be drilled in 
at the rate of ome every six or seven 

Mr. Richey has found that 
Northwestern Dent is planted 
thick enough it will yield almost as 
much under central corn belt 
tions as some of our later varieties 

We have not been so very well im- 
pressed with such exceedingly early 
is the Northwestern Dent 
corn belt conditions, but it cer- 


inches. 


when 


condi- 


varieties as 


under 


tainly will be worth while to experi 
ment in an effort to find out just 
which varieties mature early enough 


for hogging down purposes in August, 
and just which varieties will produce 
the most pork per acre. 





Information Wanted 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“We have been trying to clear off 
some hickory timber, but are having 
considerable difficulty. They send out 


numerous sprouts from the stumps. 
We have been trying to keep these 


sprouts cut off, but they keep grow- 
ing. We also have goats, but it seems 
like they don’t care much for the hick 
ory sprouts.” 2 

Can any of our readers suggest 4 
method which will enable our Mis 
souri correspondent to kill off these 
hickories? 





Tri-County Breeders’ Sale Pavilion 








beck, Iowa. The building, which 


ing in time for the first sale, June 


treasurer. 








An association of live stock breeders in Blackhawk, Tama and Grund! 
counties has constructed a $30,000 pavilion f 


and has stall room for 100 head of stock 


been coming in every day to help with the work. 
ciation are S. W. De Wolf, president; A. J. Terral, secretary; 


ae 





or live stock sales at Re | 

is just being finished, seats 650 peo} 
In order to finish up the build | 

14th, twenty or more farmers have | 
Officers of the asso 


E. P. Biere! 
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The Next lext Step i in Dairy Fregvene 
(Continued from page 1 56/) 


as well as for the legitimate product 
of the centralizers—you know what 
you are getting. A certain brand means 


a certain uniformity and quality. Not 
so with creamery butter. The brand, 
at present, means very little The 


quality and the uniformity are uncer- 
tain. And with Danish butter standard- 
ized, and the butter from New Zealand 
already of Danish quality, and with 

nada stepping along the road toward 
uniformity of quality, the first step, as 
well as the last, for the codperative 
creamery to take is to get a uniform 
product of the kind that the consum- 
ing market wants. 

Easily said, and hard to do! 

There are two ways to go about it, 
both of them simple, and similar. The 
first way is for the creameries pro- 
ducing high-grade butter to get to- 
gether and adopt common standards, 
then pool their product, and sell on 
sample or on brand. But the difficul- 
ties arising in a state as large as Min- 
nesota, from the attempt of widely- 
scattered creameries to act together, 
appear quite formidable. Perhaps it 
can be done, but the alternate plan 
appeals to most of us as a more prac- 
tical one, viz., to organize the cream- 
eries of a district, say a county, into a 
league or federation, and go about the 
job of producing one kind and quality 
of butter in from ten to thirty differ- 
ent creameries. 

To do this, it will be necessary to 
have one man as a manager or direc- 
tor or butter-making supervisor, on 
whose shoulders shall rest the respon- 
sibility for laying out plans and estab- 
lishing regulations that will insure 
high-grade cream delivered at the fac- 
tory, and uniform score and quality in 
the butter produced. Minnesota is dis- 
cussing this phase of the matter at the 
present time. Three counties have 
taken the proposal under advisement, 
and one of them (Steele) has gone so 
far as to organize in a_ preliminary 
way. It is only a matter of time when 
the standardization work will be un- 
dertaken in good fashion, for there are 
many things in its favor. 

drawbacks are obvious. Most 
of the codperative creameries are 
loosely organized, and in such fashion 
that the patron feels very little sense 


| 
} 





Wheels on a track —the 
Cletrac way —take less power 





of lovalty to his own creamery. If 
things do not go to suit him, particu- 
larly if the condition of his cream is 
called into question, he either goes 
over to some other creamery or else | 


ships to a centralizer. And the butter- | 
nal with the alternative of bad 
am or no cream facing him, ac- 








cepts the situation, and the farmer 
who brings in good cream, as well as 
the one who lets his rot, suffers in the 
pocket book. 

Denmark gets past this difficulty by 
pledging the farmer’s cows for a cer- 
tain number of years, and the question | 
is timely whether or not the same 
course should not be followed here in | 
the United States. Wherever unfair | 
competition batters down a coodpera- | 
tive association it does so by trading | 
upon the lack of loyalty of the mem- | 
bers. The policy of pledging is the 
best form of insurance against codép- 
trative creamery disaster. 

Another hard matter to manage is 
that of securing the same results in 
Scattered creameries, and with men 
vho have their own notions as to how 
butter should be made. Equalizing the 
Working conditions is not impossible, 
tnd as to the other matter, the job be- 
fore the field man in charge is to make 


the butter-makers see that what they 
Want matters very little, but that what 


the consumer in Boston or New York 


& Philadelphia wants matters very 
Much, and that the logical thing is to 
Make butter that he prefers to any 
ther on the market. If he wants it 
flat,” make it flat; overworked, over- 
York it. He pays for what he wants, 


4d is entitled to it. 
On the other hand, as offsetting 
hese real difficulties seen looming 





| tage that volume of any 
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The firm, 


Performance Proves 
Cletrac Merit 


Farmers everywhere are enthusiastic over 
the big work-capacity of the compact, 
powerful little tank-type Cletrac. 


In all tillage operations the Cletrac pulls 
steadily and easily over rough ground, fresh- 
plowed earth or soft-seedbeds. 







sure grip of the broad metal 


tracks turns practically all its power into 


direct draw-bar pull. 
The Cletrac doesn’t pack, ‘ 


‘dig-in’’ or form 


hard-pan. Its weight is only 4144 pounds per 
square inch of tractive surface. 


Even during the dustiest operations the 
new air-washer feeds clean most air to the 


Cletrac motor. 


Talk with the Cletrac dealer near you. 
write fora copy of ‘Selecting Your Tractor. 


Or 


93 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largést Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19033 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 








ahead for the field man who tries to 
bring up the grade of cream delivered 
and to bring together the butter-mak- 
ing practices of a group of butter- 
makers, there is the positive advan- 
commodity 
has on the market, and while it is go- 
ing to market. One fair-sized cream- 
ery in Minnesota tells me that if it 
could always ship in car lots rather 
than by local freight its saving on 
shipping expenses per year would 
amount to over $2,000. It reckons a 
saving of three-fourths of a cent per 
pound on shipments between Minne- 
sota and New York. And when the 
end of the journey is reached and the 
market says the final say, the market 
will take the uniform quality shipment 
every time, rather than a hit-and-miss 
lot. 

It is figured that the cost of employ- 
ing a man to do this standardizing 
work will be not far from $4,000 per 
year, including his expenses, and when 
he has his work well in hand, the job 
is fairly along. Uniform grading, eith- 
er under private grades or those es- 
tablished by the state, is, of course, 
taken for granted as necessary to the 
plan, and a brand that will appeal to 
the consumer and advertise the pro- 
ducer is necessary, and will naturally 
be adopted. 





The next step to take will be to form 
some sort of central marketing agency. 
The present tendency is to look for the 
local association to be this agency. 
Really, the logic of the situation calls 
for a state-wide association of local 
groups, federated, and controlled from 
the bottom up, the central association 
to have control of all matters of grad- 
ing and shipment and sale; the sales 
to be pooled, and the returns “to be 
made from the central officé to the 
local groups as returns are now made 
from the creamery to its patrons. 

Such is the outline of the butter- 
making situation as we here in Minne- 
sota see it. We feel that the dairy in- 
dustry as a whole is facing one of the 
great crises in its history. There will 
be no particular day or month or per- 
haps year when the battle will be lost 
or won, but the time for reconstruction 
of the entire industry upon the basis 
of fitting the product to the desires of 
the consumer is at hand. Unless we 
act from this time on with that fact in 
mind, and wholly to that end, our 
young, alert, capable butter-making 
rivals will take the cream of the mar- 
kets here in America away from the 
American creameries. 

But you may rest assured that, in 
Minnesota at least, that event is not 
going to happen. 





Sixteen Hours a Day 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed an article in a recent issue 


about the length of farm working 
hours, and must say that we would 
have to go quite a ways to find a 


farmer who only works on a ten-hour- 
a-day average. Most of the farmers 
around here—especially my husband— 
work from twelve hours in the winter 
up to sixteen hours most of the rest 
of the year. Also, after the threshing 
is done there are so many jobs waiting 
for them that they hardly know which 
to start first, and they go to town just 
for business and necessities. 

Probably the husband of the writer 
of the article referred to was heir to a 
large estate and did not need to meet 
payments and the like. She did not 
mention how they are prospering. 
When my husband was twenty-one, his 
father gave him $5; so he worked as 
a farm hand for four years; then 
farmed for himself twelve years, and 
now owns eighty acres of good land, 
well improved and modern, and has a 
bank account besides. But he did not 
get it by attending sales every few 
days in the winter and spending so 
much time going to town. 

A FARMER’S WIFE 
Iowa. 
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Illinois Men Studying Grain 
Marketing 


(Continued from page 1 568) 
from tribute to the line 
elevators.” 

Some of the 


losed 


ers paying 


elevator managers held 
in the 
phases of the 


i to think 


morn- 


a special « session 
ing to discuss the 
and from reports some seemet 


work 


that the new plan would do away with 
the grain dealers’ association How 
ever, as the afternoon meeting pro- 
ceeded, most of these men became 
convinced of the merit of the new 
proposition, and that it would supple- 
ment rather than do away with exist- 
ing organizations. One of the mana- 
gers stated: “Our elevator is back of 


this program. The elevators have giv- 
en efficient local service. We can now 
go farther in the work of marketing.” 

At the next meeting of the mid-west 
group of Farm Bureaus, to be held at 
Ames, Iowa, June 22d, Mr. Eckhart 
will present his plans. By that time 
he will have completed the majority 
of the district conferences and will 
have the benefit of their recommenda- 
tions to add to his present plans. Mr. 
Eckhart emphasizes that the ultimate 
success of the movement in Illinois 
depends on the other states codperat- 
ing in the program. 





Side Lights on the Farm Bureau 
Meeting 

Action on the Volstead bill permit- 
ting collective bargaining was being 
pushed in the senate by the members 
of the board getting in touch with the 
republican headquarters. 

Grey Silver, the Washington repre- 
sentative, was congratulated on get- 
ting the Volstead bill brought back to 
life and passed by the house after the 
other farmer representatives had giv- 
en up hope. 

It will be interesting to see if the 
Farm Bureau is able to get its policies 


adopted by the platform committees 
of both the major parties. 
There was only one closed “star” 


session of the committee, but the news- 
paper men did not kick as they passed 
the important work asked for by the 
mid-west bureaus during that time. 

It looks good to see the members of 
the executive committee studying ways 
of making the work more effective with 
the money available. 





Seeding Crimson Clover in Corn 
for Green Manure 


A central Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“What do you think of seeding crim- 
son clover in corn at the last cultiva- 
tion, and then plowing it under next 
spring and putting the land in corn 
again next year?” 

Crimson clover may occasionally 
live over the winter in central Tilinois, 
but we are much afraid that it 
ordinarily will winter kill. For seed- 
ing in corn for green manurial pur- 
poses, we suggest that our correspond- 
ent try an acre seeding of one bushel 
of rye and fifteen or twenty pounds of 


very 


hairy vetch. This mixture should be 
seeded about the middle of August, 
and should be plowed under for corn 
the following year late in April or 
early in May. Under lowa conditions 
the vetch often winter kills, but the 
plant is decidediy more hardy than 
crimson clover, and we believe that 


in central [linois it will live thru most 
winters, provided it is seeded before 
the first of September. Rye and vetch 
have been used in this way in Indiana 
with splendid results 


The Season 


The first week in June was ideal for 
small grain but too cool for corn. Tem- 
peratures averaged fully three degrees 
below normal over practically the en- 
tire corn belt, being especially cool in 
Western Nebraska and northern lowa 
Rainfall about one-third of 
an inch nermal in all ef 





averaged 
than 


less 


a 


“ 
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| the states except Illinois, where there 
was slightly more rain than normal. 
Warm weather late in May favored 
rapid germination of the corn and the 


moderately dry weather since has fa- 
vored cultivation. The outlook over 
the entire corn belt has improved 


amazingly during the past three weeks 


ly up to normal, 


t 
a 
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Soy Beans for Hay 


sorghum will ordi- 
per acre at less 
beans From the 
however, soy 
bean hay is decidedly superior, and is 
about the practical emergency 
hay crop which can be used as a sub- 
stitute for clover or alfalfa under corn 
belt conditions. . 

At this date the Manchu is probably 
as good a variety as any to plant for 
hay in the central and southern parts 
of the corn belt, and the Ito San in the 
northern part. A practical method of 
planting for hay is to drill in the same 
way as small grain, at the rate of five 
or six pecks per acre. This year, un- 
fortunately, the seed is so very high 
in price and scarce that this heavy 
rate of seeding makes the planting of 
soy beans for hay impractical in most 
localities. 


Sudan grass and 
narily yield more hay 
expense than 


standpoint 


SOY 


of quality, 


only 








| tion, waiting to be filled. 


Unfilled Orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation 


The men who know say that one of 
the best measures of business prosper- 
ity is the volume of unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
There are always at least 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 tons of orders on the books 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
Before the 
war, in times of business prosperity, 
the unfilled orders crept up to 7,000,- 
000 or even 8,000,000 tons. This meant 
that more big buildings were to be con- 
structed, that more men were to be 


| employed at relatively high wages, that 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 








scarcity would develop in many kinds 
of commodities, and that business men 
would therefore be able to sell a great 
variety of goods at a profit. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
today has approximately 10,000,000 
tons of unfilled orders, or just about 
twice as great a volume as a year ago. 
A year ago, in the spring, people were 
rather hesitating about building; they 
were waiting to see if prices might not 
come down. Prices then for pig-iron 
were $25 a ton, as compared with $42 
a ton today. Production was cut down 
to 2,000,000 tons monthly, as compared 
with 3,000,000 tons monthly now. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
handles its business efficiently and 
profitably Its success suggests that 
it might be worth while for hog men 
to form a hog producers’ corporation 
Will it ever be possible for an alliance 
of hog growers to have a list of un- 
filled orders for hogs? Will it be pos- 
sible for hog growers to cut down pro- 
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YOU can own a Iractor 


ect thresher for individual use is realiz- 
odel “Tractor Special” Separator. It costs 


The dream of a 
ed in the Cape New 





June 11, 1999 
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Speci 


less than the price of a high-grade tractor. You'll save money 
on your own threshing and make extra money threshing your 


neighbor’s grain. 


A Truly 
Great 


Invention 








Our Patented Rotary Picker and Shaker System 


This is the 
thirty years. 


oo threshing invention in 
ven sets of rapidly revolving 


pickers hit the straw many times. Wet or dry 
it never clogs or chokes. The separation is 
clean and complete—no waste or loss of 


gtain or time. 





The “Tractor Special” Se: tor is com- 
plete with Heinecke Sell-Fooder, ball-bearin 
wind-stacker, Hart Junior weigher, improve 
guide, and exclusive wi ing fea- 
tures which enables you to place the wind 


where you want it. 


Any light tractor with a belt rating of only 18 H P will operate it per- 
fectly, yet its capacity is large enough to justify using big tractors or steam 


engines. 
equipped with S K F ball bearings. 


It is ight-running because the cylinder shaft and wind-stack 


er are 


Our production is limited. Materials are scarce and hard te get. Twelve 


distributers took our output inside of a month. 


if you want a thresher this 


year you will have te speak quickly. Write at once for booklet and name of 


distributer nearest you. 


Distributing Pointe—St. Louis, Mo.—Waterloo, lowa—Kansas City, Mo- 
—Freeport, IIL—Bloomington, IIl.—Bucyrus, Ohio—Stuttgart, Ark.—Lake 
Charles, La.—Eunice, La— Jeannette, La —Dallas, Tex.—Houston, Tex. 


Cape Manufacturing Co., 2207-E, N. Br’dway, St. Louis 











duction to two-thirds farm capacity 


‘whenever the unfilled orders for hogs 


become lighter than usual? Thirty 
years ago steel producers were seri- 
ously bothered with alternating profit 
and loss areas in just the same way 
that hog producers are bothered today. 
Under the leadership of Andrew Car- 
negie, however, a large number of steel 
plants were merged into one and other 
men carried the work forward until 
today the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is powerful enough and intelli- 
gent enough to meet low price situa 
tions with a promptly diminished pro- 
duction and high price situations with 
a promptly increased production. Thru 
its system of unfilled orders it has 


| been possible to anticipate demand and 


to shape its affairs so that alternating 
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profit and loss areas no longer have 
the terror which they used to have. 
The amalgamation of hog growers into 
an organization capable of doing what 
the steel corporation has done will 
take lo years of careful work. A 
prec Moen. Me of the price situation of 
the past year, however, will hasten 
matters very materially. The more un- 
intelligently and the more unsympa- 
thetically the packers run the price 
system, the quicker will the farmers 
feel called on to organize for the pur- 
pose of the effective collective bargain- 
ing, and, above all, for the effective 
anticipation of the future demand for 
hog products. 





Bumper Corn Crop in the 
Argentine 


It is finally estimated that the Ar- 
gentine corn crop is 32 per cent above 
average, and that there will be 200 
million bushels for export during the 
next eight months. In spite of this 
large crop, corn prices at Rosario and 
Buenos Aires have been holding firm 
at around $1.20 per bushel. If we m 
the United States have a large crop, 
we may expect a very severe drive 
against corn values this fall. 


Canadian Land Buyers 

We bave at our disposal thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved farms a( prices 
from 620 per acre up. The high premium on Amert- 
can exchange will help purchase these lands. w! ich 
are sure to treble ia value in the near future. Write 
us today {f you are interested. GOODWATER F ARM 
LOCATERS, Goodwater, Sask 


FOR QUICK SALE _ 


Forty acres good land, 2 story frame house, bara 725 
»ther outbulidings; spring creek: good fences '° * 
fa crop, 15 a. cleared hay land, 10 a. hard wood cm 
ber; church, school, R. F. D. and telephone. Price, 
$3,000. JESS. D. GREEN, Staniey, Wis 


Factory Closing Out Stock Hester Pers. 88 


Forks, Bundle Forks. Your selection, 69 per d0ze® 
Rush your order. Free liserature showing P': — 
of forks, assorted abovels and spades. PROCE 
SHOVEL AND FORK CO., Salina, Kansas 
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‘industry has not come back. 
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” The Draft Horse Situation 


By William Crownover, Secretary lowa Horse Breeders’ Association 


The average man does not realize 
the condition of the horse industry. 
The history of the people has always 
been, is now and, I presume will con- 
tinue to be so, that they are stamped- 
ing after the things that are soaring in 
price. In other words, they go in 
crowds. They are generally after the 
commodity that is high and often- 
times is selling at fictitious values. It 
is for this reason that many men are 
in desperate circumstances and some 
on the verge of bankruptcy because 
they are buying the thing that is at 
the top and buying it at values that 
re fluctuated and when they come to 
get returns they are unable to realize 
enough out of their investments to pay 
for the original investment—to say 
nothing of the feed and labor it cost 
to carry them. I have always predict- 
ed that the wise man does not follow 
the crowd—that he will take the op- 
posite road and buy the commodity 


‘when it is below the cost of produc- 


tion and retain it and build it up, and 
there never has been a time when a 
commodity relative to the live stock 
We have 
the commercial horse market in 
a much more deplorable condition than 
it has been since 1912. Im fact, I do 
not know of a good, big draft mare 
or gelding that has been produced in 
this time but what has been sold or 
could have been sold on the market 
at about as high a price as we have 
been able to receive at any time for 


seen 














horse flesh. I have predicted ever 
since the war first broke out that we 
would see the time when America’s 


horses would be in as great or greater 
demand than ever, and that the most 
fabulous prices be paid for them that 
the world has ever known. I am still 
of this opinion, and from current 
events believe that the time is near at 
hand when American farmers are go- 
ing to see the greatest revival of the 
draft horse industry that we have ever 
experienced. 

Let us consider several questions, 
the first being in regard to the per- 
centage of pure-bred horses now be- 
ing produeed as compared to 1912. I 


am unable to give the exact percent- 
age, but from my observation I would 
Say that we are producing a far less 
humber. Only last fall I took a trip 


thru lowa and Illinois for the purpose 
of buying up some young pure-bred 
horses of the Belgian and Percheron 
breeds. I traveled about fifteen hun- 
dred miles on this trip and saw very 


few pure-bred colts. Especially when 
traveling thru IHinois, I found that 
Many of the yearlings and two-year- 
old colts had been castrated as the 
farmers were led to believe that there 
Was no possible future for the draft 
horse, as they have been reading the 
Over-advertised farm tractor and truck 
and had castrated the stallion colts 


and had not rebred the mares, and in 
Some instances pure-bred mares had 
been bred to jacks. On my entire trip 
I did not count over fifty last spring 
colts of any kind. 





The second question is in regard to 
the number of stallions that are being 
sold thruout the country for public 
service In Iowa I do not believe there 
is 10 per cent of the normal demand 
that there.was in 1912. Most of the 
stallion trade has been from Canadian 
buyers who have shipped them from 
our state by the carload. They have 
practically bought every horse two 
years old and over and a good many 
of the yearlings and I consider that 
the state of Iowa at this time is in 
a@ most serious condition as to the 
future need of stallions. A great de- 
mand for stallions is again bound to 
come in a very short time. 

We have quite a few indications that 
some of the wisest heads are begin- 
ning to realize the condition of our 
horse industry and are purchasing a 
number of pure-bred mares. Also some 
of the farmers are purchasing good 
mares to breed this coming season. 
The greatest difficulty that is now 
confronting us is our stallion situa- 
tion, as we are not going to have 
enough stallions to supply the demand, 
as the demand is increasing and I be- 
lieve will be still greater two years 
hence. Just recently I was in the sec- 
retary of agriculture’s office and he 
gave me information on his stallion 
registration list, but will say it was 
not at all encouraging for the future. 
In 1910 and 1912 we had about ten 
thousand stallions and jacks registered 
with the Department of Agriculture; 





we have a little less than four 
and about one-fourth of 

This, to me, is a se- 
as I can see that we 
enough good 
producing stallions in the state to 
take care of the business when the 
farmers again begin to see the great 
necessity of raising draft horses to 
supply their own need, and we will 
also find that in two years hence the 
draft horse will be the most profitable 
animal he can raise on his farm for 
sale. My advice to the Iowa farmer at 
this time is to retain and breed every 
good mare that is possible for him to 
secure. 

I would like to see some method put 
into effect whereby there would be 
some encouragement for the pure-bred 
breeder to retain our best stallions 
and young colts for the state of Iowa. 
I would like to see the Iowa legisla- 
ture permit the agricultural depart- 
ment to provide a pension system on 
the order that is in effect in Belgium 
whereby our best stallions would re- 
ceive a pension from the state. This 
would not necessarily have to be a 
large sum, but a reasonable amount 
which would show the owner and 
breeder of the best animals that they 
are recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture and by the state of Iowa 
This would be very encouraging to 
the man who breeds these animals, 


today 
thousand, 
those are jacks. 
rious condition, 
are not going to have 


and create a pride in him which would 
have a tendency to retain the animal 
for the state, even tho the pension 
may be small. 
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Save Money by Buying Only the Best and Most Practical 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the best—Lewis Kee Ware and 
Foundation. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, . : 


Address Dept. A. 


Sioux City, lowa 














We are in 


money peymene is required ; 
requirec 


required the first five years. 
payable annually. 


tically lies all in one body, 
through the center. 





edwood County Corn Lands For Sale 


We have 10,000 acres of land on our list, consisting of thirty-five 
ht! farms located in Redwood county, Minnesota. This land 
is owned by some of the first settlers of the county, and has never 
been offered for sale until this year. 


osition to give the very best prices and terms 
that can be had in this part of the country. 
on March 1, 
making a total to that date about 25% of the purchase 
price ; 20 years time on balance of payments. 
Interest on deferred payments 54%, 
Interest begins March 1 
able in 1921 will be paid by the owner. 


This is a dandy proposition for colonization, as the land prac- 
with 


SPARKS, WARD & STEWART, Agts., Redwood Falls, Minn. 


A reasonable earnest 
1921, a payment will be 


No part of principal 


1921, and taxes pay- 


railroad running directly 




















Golorado Farms 


Several improved farms tn Grand River Valley, 
western Colorado. General farming and stockraising; 
reliable water rights, excellent markets, schools, 
transportation, free range and Forest Reserve privi- 
leges. Prices reasonable and terms fair Write 


JOHN R. MURVIO, Rifle, Colorado 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloverland 
Reasonable prices and terms. Trades considered 
as part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters available.. 
GESELL, - Thief River Falls, Minn. 


silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land fii lo. ey ety 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 











1¢ FARMS forsale ortrade. We offer ten 

well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WII] take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black sofl, and the lay of the land ts perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, la. 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 
on good hard road, close to a large town, good 
buildings; can be devided in 2 farms, building on 
two places. Apply at Phillip State Bank, Roger's 
Park, Chicago, or owner J. SCHEIDT, 
Richton, (Cook County), Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


Write for complete list of farms for sale. We 
have a size, location and price to please you. Stock 
and tools included on most of them. Mandeville 
Real Estate Agency, Inc., Dept. 2-J., Olean, N 4 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. E. Mo., choice soil, and location, will 
sell half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
#140 per acre, (for a few days only). 

John L. Orutcher, Stoddard Co., Essex, Mo. 
FOR SAL ties in south central Minne- 
sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 

















Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi coun- 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Buy now tn America’s richest farming section 
All temperate zone crops grow here in abundance 
The only section of the U.S. producing two crops 
of staple grains per year from the same land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facil 
{ties. A great stock-raising country 
farms, 40 acres and up, $100 to $225 
unimproved land, cutover timber, $37.5 

racre. No farm over 31-2 miles from market. 
Rome where riches are te 7 


farms .-judge for yourself. 
lustrated book and map. 


THE C. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.p-45 Sikeston, Mo. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Western Farms 
and Ranches 


LARGE FARMS (SOME HIGHLY IMPROVED) 
NEAR KANSAS CITY; MANY OTHERS IN MIS8- 
SOURI, KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WHICH ARE 
LARGE COMBINATION AGRICULTURAL .AND 
GRAZING FARMS. 

WE ALSO HAVE OPERATING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WEST RANGING 
FROM 1,000 TO 150,000 ACRES, WITH ABUND. 
ANCE OF GRASS AND WATER 

0. J. GOULD, 
Bonfils Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Good 320 acre corn and small grain farm in Lac 
Qui Parle County, Minnesota—al!l fenced—good 
clean farm land, tiled and well drained—fair im- 
provements—grove of 4,000 trees and orchard—about 
four miles from two R. R. towns—240 acrea in crop— 
warm school bus comes to house—will sell subject 
to mortgage of $12,000 at 6%, and take back a second 
mortgage for €10,000 at 7%. 


KR. V. WYMAN, 











Detroit, Minn, 


The Pope County, Minn., Farm Bureau 


Has Farms Listed For Sale at 
$100 to $175 Per Acre 

Pope county {ts 125 miles northwest of the Twin 
Cities, is traversed by the Soo and Northern Pacifie 
railroads, lies In the southern part of the famous Park 
Region where beautiful lakes and hard wood greves 
abound. Diversified farming prevails; all farmers 
grow corn, feed cattle, hogs and dairy cattie. The 
Farm Bureau brings the purchaser and seller face to 
face, who make their own deal. Write the FARM 

BUREAU OFFICE at Glenwood, Minnesota. 








Inside the corporation limits 
cres of a county seat town of three 
thousand, fine for dairy or fancy 
SSS stock, or to subdivide. 
HM. E. Martin, Lock Box 221, lowa Falls, lowa. 


CHOICE 160 A. Improved farm, about 53 








miles from Windom, + mile 
from school; comfortable set of buildings; fine 
neighborhood; 30 miles from Iowa line. Also have 


other farms. Will sell on easy terms. Write owner, 
dD. 


U. WELD, Windom, Minnesota. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Libera) terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 


Co Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
J are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


lowa Fa rms Good improved land, ¢125 to 


$250 per acre. Get large 
iMst. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, E)ma, lowa. 














2( 5 & + Stock Farm near Columbus. Good land, 
buildings and pike, one mile to village high 


school. $125.00 per A. E. WITTWER, 200 E. 7th Ave. Columbus, 0, 





OR SALE BY OWN ER—182 acres of good 
farm land, well improved. For particulars, ad- 
dress A. C. THODAY, Voiga, Clayton Co., Iowa. 





JOR SALE—Southern Minnesota Farms 
—good buildings—@185 per acre. SCHROEDER 
LAND CO., Mankato, Minn 





a FUTURE welfare of our country de- 
pends upon virtue of the dairy industry. New 
York Farm Agency, Westiield, New York. 





Tame Grass Country 


If you want to see a fine country, excellent roads, 
beautiful lakes, and plenty of fine farms, take @ 
trip to Birchwood, Washburn County, Wisconsin and 
see this wonderful tame grass country. I can sel} 
40 acres, up to section lots, at very low prices and 
easy terms. Write to-day for information. 


GEO. R. SLOCUM & CO., 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
_Leocal Office; Birchwood, Wisconsin. 


$1500 Cash Secures 
250 Acre Farm With 


15 cattle, 2 horses, hogs, tools; 175 acres tillage, re- 
mainder spring-watered pasture, wood, 150 fruit 
trees, 10-room house, running water, maple shade 
80-foot basement barn, running water, other fine 
buildings; everything $7500. only $1500 cash, balance 
easy terms. Details page 24 Strout’s Big Illustrated 
Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Write for free 
copy. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette 
Bldg,, Chicago. 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


Eastern Colorado lands are rapidly advancing, a 
no other territory has such a future ahead of it. 
farm bought now will double in a few years why 
buy high priced land when you can buy land at the 
present where one crop will pay for it? For further 
particulars, write the WAGNER REALTY 
COMPANY, Denham Bldg.. Denver. Colo. 











FOR SALE 160 acres good farming land, located 

in the famous Jim River Valley, sold 
direct by owner at a reasonable price. Referencé 
furnished to an interested party. Write at once to 
OSCAR WENNACK, Groton, South Dakota. 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered 
































Hens From Tuberculosis Flocks | 


An inquirer writes: 

“We have learned that some of our 
hens are tubercular. These we have 
killed. How about eating an appar- 
ently healthy fowl from this flock? 
Must we condemn the flock because of 
a few cases of tuberculosis?” 

Examine the fowl; if it shows tuber- 
cular nodules or lesions, burn it. If it 
is fat and apparently healthy, it is all 


right for food, but should be very thor- | 


bulletin 


oughly cooked. An Ames 

says: “Any birds that are in good 
flesh, altho suffering from a mild or lo- 
calized form of the disease, may be 
utilized for food provided they are 


properly handled and thoroly cooked 
before being used. The great danger 
from an infected carcass is when the 
chicken is being prepared for cooking 
as the process of cutting up favors and 
makes possible the infection of kitchen 
utensils and all articles coming in Ccon- 
tact with the careass. In all such 
cases it is always best to cook the fowl 
whole.” 





Whitewash As a Louse Killer 


A reader writes: 

“Will whitewash kill all the lice and 
mites in a hen house? Can you give 
me a formula for whitewash to be used 
as paint?” 

Comparatively few lice remain in 
the hen house; they stick to the fowls. 
The mites that are covered by the 
whitewash will be killed, but it has no 
permanent efficacy. Whitewash makes 
a house light and wholesome, but il 
the house is infested with mites, give 
it a good cleaning and disinfecting 
with any good spray or dip, and then 
whitewash. One treatment will not rid 
a house of it should be treated 
three times at intervals of ten days. 

Slake in boiling water 
bushel of lime, and strain. 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc, 
pound of salt dissolved in water, and 


mites; 


one 


one-half | 
Add to this | 
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TT LUM LL LL SAM GT SM IL eC ce : 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
$10,000. 


in 8% Preferred Stock FREE in 
the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills 


I want to become personally acquainted with all wearers of my 






Carhartt’s. 


I want to shake them by the hand and tell them of my apprecia- 
tion of their loyalty to me for more than a quarter of a century. 

I want to give a share of my business, a part of my profits, free to 
the thousand longest wearers of my Carhartt’s. . 

Will you help me find these men? 

I want you to send me your mame and address. I 
want you to tell me how long you have been 4 con- 
tinued wearer of my Carhartt’s. 

I have made many thousand friends during my quar- 
ter of a century of what I hope has been square deal- 
ing, battling for organized labor and sanitary working j 


conditions. 


Write me at any address given below, your letter willsurely reach me. 
Ask forregistration blank, fillit in, and if you are among the thousand 
oldest wearera, one share of 8% preferred stock (par 
value Ten Dollars $10.60) in the Hamilton Carhartt 
Cotton Mills will be issued in your name free 
charges or obligations. This offer expires Septem- 
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of all 


tively no entries 


ber Ist. Posi 
i date, 


considered after that 


Devs SHORTOMAAT ENTE 


Sincerely, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Carhartt, S. C. 
Rock Hill, S$. C. 
Mobile, Ala. Dallas, Texas 
Sam Francisco, Cal. _ Elberton, Ga. 
Tereato, Canada Liverpool, England = 
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Blank, and looked specially at your 
wife’s poultry plant.” 

*T’m glad you did,” Mr. Blank 
torted. “I'm glad you saw just how 
smart a woman I have, to get as much 
as she has gotten out of chickens with 
nothing to go on. Yes, sir, that woman 
and the kids cleaned and whitewashed 
the old chicken house and banked it 
up with fodder, and built a 
scratching shed out of old boxes, and 
made window frames covered with old 
flour sacks, and nest boxes out of 


re- 


corn 


| cracker boxes, and she burned up ev- 


one-half pound of whiting thoroly dis- 


consistency 
If col- 


be 


solved. Mix to a proper 
with skim milk and apply hot 
ering matter is desired, it should 
dry. Colors mixed in oi! can not 
used. 


be 





—_— From the Hens 


The income tax has made bookkeep- 
ing more general on the farm. 

“T had no idea I'd have to credit so 
much income to the hens,” one honest 
farmer admitted. “I thought my wife 
was wasting her time fiddling around 
with the chickens, and I find that her 
hens brought in more money in pro- 
portion to the capital 
stock, housing, etc., than my cows did 
Kind of changed my feelings on the 
question of chickens. I used to think 
the wife made an awful fuss when one 
ef the hogs snapped up a chicken in 
the barnyard. Seemed to me I was 
just wasting my time humoring her 
when I carried in straw for her hens 
to scratch in. Surprised me when the 
wife showed me her books last year. 
This year I've kept more of an eye on 
the hens; blamed if they haven't done 
better than last year—more wheat 
helped, I guess.” 

“I could have told you the chickens 
Were paying most of your grocery 
bills,” the country store-keeper, on 
whose counter the farmer was leaning, 
said. “Blank's wife here has paid for 
her groceries and most of the chil- 


dren's clothes with her egg money. 
Isnt that so, Blank?” 

“You ought te know.” Mr. Blank 
evaded 


“That's straight goods, all right,” 
the store-keepr declared Then, with 
a knowing look at Blank: “Some out 
fit she has to work with, too. I was 
out past your farm the other day, 


invested for | 


ery old bone the dog had littered up 
the yard with, and just before they 
fell to pieces she took them out and 
broke them up, to give the hens min- 
eral salts, she said, and she boiled all 
her peelings and used them in the 
mash, and kept things as clean as if 
had had an up-to-date chicken house 
with dust parlor and cement floors; 
and she got the eggs—you know it. I’m 
glad you saw how she did it, too.” 

“She's some woman, all right,” the 
store-keeper agreed 

“She sure is,” agreed her husband: 
“and next time you pass our wey, keep 
your eyes open. No woman living de- 
serves a better hen house than my 
wife, and she’s on the way to get- 
ting it.” 





A Tragedy 

A poultryman rushed up to a man 
standing before a coop of Barred Rock 
chicks in the aisles of a poultry build- 
ing at a certain state fair. 

“That's a dandy pen of chicks you 
have there; got first prize on them, 
didn’t you? Was the sire 
birds the cock you offered to sell me 
last fall?” 

“Yes,” the owner said gloomily. 

“Well, I refused to take him at $25 
last fall, but after seeing his chicks 
I'm willing to pay it.” 

“Can't sell him for 
gloom). 

“TH give you $50—you've birds here 
that will keep up the line, and I need 
him.” 


that” (deeper 


pleased with his first year’s chicks, 
and without stopping to realize that 
the first cross of two different strains 
is always apt to bring a large per 
cent of foreign feathers, and that no 
male can make over a flock in one 


season, they get discouraged and think ' 


the male lacks quality. It is the sec- 


ond season’s matings of two strains 
which show the improvement the | 
male makes fairly. 

We are too impatient to get big 


gains; a small all around gain the first 
year is promising. There are not 
enough good old males in the coun- 
try to swat them freely. A male that 
has proven himself a good breeder has 


| a right to old age in the poultry yard. 





Hatching Duck Eggs in Incubator 
Illinois Reader asks: 
“Should duck eggs to be hatched 
in an incubator be handled like chick- 
en eggs? Would you advise keeping 


moisture in the machine all the time?” 


| testing. 


{ 


Duck eggs 
than hen 


require more moisture 
eggs. Also, more frequent 
A white duck egg will show 
on the third day whether or not it is 


| fertile, but the novice should leave the 


egg in till the fifth day. Duck eggs 


| deteriorate so quickly that they taint 


| hot water. 


of those 


“No,” the owner shook his head 
sadly. “You can't buy him at any | 
price. I swatted him last May.” 


“Swat the rooster” is a good slogan 
provided that the swatter knows which 
rooster should be swatted Too few 


poultry breeders take enough time to 
study the breeding qualities of a fowl. 
perhaps 


They use a male; are not 





the air in a few hours. Moisture can 


be applied from the seventh day, or | 


from the beginning if desired. The 
best way is to either sprinkle the eggs 
with warm water, or to cover once a 
day with a flannel cloth wrung out of 








ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORRNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix 
Orders booked fer spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST. Ankeny, lowa 
S C. W. Legbern eggs for hatching, $6.50 per 100, 
Oo. eee paid. Rey McWilliams, Grand Junc 
tion, lowa 


ARRED ROCK EGGs 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win 
ners and great layers, 62 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
euaranteed. Twenty-eighth year. Circular free 
G. EARL HOOVER. R. 5, Matthews, Ind 


ye Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock; pen bred; heavy 
layers; big boned; €3.25 per 90, $5.60-50, 89.00-100. 
David Welle, Newton, lowa. 


fg in Wyandotte eggs, Fishel strain, heavy 
winter layers, €8.00 per hundred &. W 
Barnard, Webb, lowa. 

cata 5 DUCHS. 


OQUEN duck egge—ti, $1.75 
a Kenesett. lowa 


RABBIT 























Carl Narvesen, 








Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL. 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years. 
$1.00. Trial subscription, 2% cents 








“SHOOT” CHICKEN 
LICE WITH INSECT GUN 
ee Oo  centeregi 


Free chickens, nests and coops 
from costly lice and mites with Hof- 



















The yellow, round metai gun 

these filth ts, 

Positively will not 

harm chickens, not 

even the smallest, 

nor injure hatching 

state institutions, etc., etc. Sure death 
flies, mosquitoes, ants, roaches, bed 

bugs and mary others. 

Get loaded gun for 15 cents at grocer 

or druggist. Cheaply refilled with 

package Hofstra in 


sprays a lighter- . 
than-air powder. It ANY ll : 
closes the skin e) ' 
Pores and kills ji) fi} 
i i; 
ite 
eges. Harmless to Ng 
humans for . a. ' — 
end is used in great quantities by thé 
Ford plant at Detroit, by hospitals 
256, 50c and $1 
ae If = et Fy pnreerntg 7 
eu ou DY m on rece r) 
ow cents. HOFSTRA MFG. 
CO., 208 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Okla, 








BABY CHICKS 


$132°—100 up 
Beby Chi 


6 leading breeds, day old chicks Safe 

Gelivery anywhere Postpaid Strong. 

healthy. vigorous, beavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 


farrow-Hirsh Co. Proria, Minols © 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices 
Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS. 


selected, heavy jaying stratvs. Full 

White Leghorns, Brown Legborms 
$I? per 100; Barred Rocks, $18; Buff Orpi2cvoas. 
Reds, $19. Pestpaid, live arrival guaranteed. Cat 
log free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo 














Standard bred, 
uf life and vigor. 





ABY CHICKS. High class S. C. W. Leghors 
baby chicks, $16. per 100. Ctrculars free. 


Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
ABY chicks. 





Leading varieties. Write for Jum 





and July prices. Postage prepaid. Maple 
Farm & Hatchery, Box C, Keystone, lowa 
acai 
DOGS. Se: 





BEAUTIFUL white Conte pups. 2 maies ~ 
each, 3 females $10.00 each. Order dire . 


isfaction or money hack. &. ELLIS, Gesver Crossing. Be 





15 SCOTCH Cotte puppies 85.00 to #1008 
2) Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebraska 
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HEARTS_AND._ HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 





The Tablecloth Question 


A young housekeeper with two ba- 
bies under three bent over a basket of 
unironed clothes. “If it wasn’t for the 
tablecloths I could get thru sooner,” 
she said, wearily. “The men’s clothes 
are so dirty a tablecloth does not last 
Jong.” 

“Use oilcloth,” her friend suggested, 
sensibly; “you can get pretty deco- 
rated oilcloth sets, and save so much 
washing.” 

“I'd love to, but John’s folks would 
think me a slacker. John’s sister has 
had nothing but white tablecloths ever 
since she was married.” 

“Yes,” the friend said, dryly, “John’s 
sister has used nothing but white ta- 
jlecloths, but when her children were 
and when John’s clothes are 
dirty, she covers the cloth with news- 
papers. 

Covering a clean cloth with news- 


small, 


papers to prevent soil from the men’s 
clothing is a thrifty practice, but 
wouldn’t an oilcloth be better? 

“Not for me,” one mother said. “If 


the children should spill food on the 
oilcloth it would not matter, and thus 
might lead to neglect of their train- 
ing 


The 


oilcloth does make one indif- 
ferent to spots, but the way to over- 
come this possible menace to table 
manners is to use a linen cloth on Sab- 


bath, put on the best silver and china, 


and require the leisurely eating and 
observance of polite table manners 
which one is apt to slight when meals 


are eaten in a rush. 

“But my table is rough and ugly,” 
one may say. “I can’t use the deco- 
rated oilcloth sets.” An old _ table 
can be smoothly covered with white 
oilcloth and the sets used over this. 

To some the white linen tablecloth 
is necessary—a standard that must be 
lived up to for happiness. Our young 
mother was rebellious against it be- 
cause she felt her time could be better 
spent on her children. Each mother 
has to choose where her time is best 
spent. We should put our time where 
results will show ten years from now. 


Kitchen Kinks 


Much of the early fruit will be 
canned with little or no sugar this 
year. Acids in fruits and vegetables 
if they reach the rubber tend to break 
it down during sterilization and later. 
Every care should be taken to get the 
best of rubbers. Spoilage of canned 
goods can be often traced to the qual- 
ity of rubbers used. Buy new rubbers 
every year, as rubber deteriorates 
from one season to another. A good 
tubber for cold pack canning must be 
such as to stand four hours of contin- 
uous boiling or one hour under ten 
Pounds steam pressure. A _ perfect 
rubber will show no crease or break 
after being folded tightly several 
times. Rubbers will deteriorate if 
kept in a very warm place. 

New fruit jars should be tested be- 
fore using. First examine for cracks. 
Then run a finger around the edge of 
neck of jars and if there are sharp 
Projections, file them off or scrape 
them off with an old knife. If left on 
they may cut rubbers and interfere 
With perfect sealing. Place a top ona 
jar. It will slip from side to side but 
should not rock. Rocking tops will 
hot make a tight seal. Sometimes the 
fault is with the top and sometimes 
With the neck. 

If the fruits or vegetables are being 
fanned for exhibition, the color of the 
Blass should receive attention. Clear 
White glass with wide mouths make 
the best container for exhibition. Blue 
fr green glass detracts from the ap- 
Pearance, and the narrow mouths 
tush the fruit in filling. Whatever 
Container is used, the exhibit looks 











better if containers are uniform. Get 
new lids each year if the Economy jars 
are used, as the tendency is for the 
composition material which takes the 
place of rubber to soften and become 
mealy. 





“T couldn’t get along without my scoot- 
er,”’ a housekeeper said, briskly. ‘I am 
not very strong, so my husband put a 
screw caster on each corner of a 15-inch 
Square board, on which I scoot my heavy 
cleaning pail, clothes basket or other 
weight that I may have to handle.” 


The housekeeper’s cleaning kit should 
contain at least the following materials: 
Ammonia, borax, furniture polish, kero- 
sene, light oil, paraffin, salt, soap, tur- 
pentine, washing soda and floor wax. 
Among the articles needed in general 
cleaning operations are a stove apron, 
chaomis skin, cheesecloth, scrub cloths, 
canton flannels, waxing flannels, dusters, 
rubber gloves and stove mitts. The vari- 
ous utensils required in cleaning opera- 
tions of the household should also be 
stored here if space permits. These usu- 
ally include the clothes boiler, washboard 
and wringer, tub, mops, broom, scrub 
brushes, trap brush, carpet sweeper, stove 
dauber and scissors. 


Potatoes a la Creme sounds more pre- 
tentious than potatoes with cream sauce, 


but they taste just the same Other 
French words for common dishes are: 
Au Gratin, a scalloped dish in which 
cheese is used; Au Natural, according to 
nature; Blanc Mange, white food; Blan- 
quettes, a white fricasse; Cafe Noir, black 
coffee; Canape, a small highly flavored 
sandwich used as an appetizer; Croutons, 
crust; Fondue, a dish of cheese and eggs; 
Mousse, froth; Parfait, perfect (a frozen 
whipped cream mixture); Souffle, light- 
ened with air; Tartare, sharp; Timbales, 
cup shaped; Lyonnaise, sauted dish sea- 
soned with onions and parsley; Farci, 


stuffed. 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DSPARTMENT OF 
Wa viaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


= 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 


“ 
KF 
« 





















































No. 8854—Boys’ Dutch Suit—Cut in sizes 


2, 4, 6 and 8 years. All sorts of contrast- 
ing materials are waiting to be made up 
in this smart little two-piece suit. 

No. 9377—-Ladies’ and Misses Shirt- 
waist—Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. One 
needs but one button to fasten this waist 
of striped silk. 

No. 9418—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. This 
smart three-gored model chooses the front 
for its tuck-closing. 

No. $600—Ladies’ Apron—Cut 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, 


in sizes 


The 





piece of music may 


conditions. 


of music. 


himself has done. 
Victrolas $25 to 
everywhere. Write 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





With the Victrola 
and Victor Records 
you hear the greatest artists 


to be heard 


just as they wish 
Your interpretation of a 


itself a highly artistic 
achievement, but not if 
superimposed on the in- 
terpretation of a master. 
It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 
The Victrola is equipped 
with doors so that the 
volume of tone may be 
regulated to suit varying 
They are not 
intended to be used in 
imposing amateur ‘ 
pretations” upon those of the world’s greatest 
artists, for that would be to lose the very thing 
you seek—the finest known interpretations 


‘inter 


A Victor Record of Caruso is Caruso him- 
self—provided always that some less qualified 
person shall not tamper with what the artist 


VICTROLA 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


be in 





Victor dealers 


$1500. 
to us for catalogs and 
name of nearest dealer. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Hires 
Household Extract 


will make home-made rootbeer 
easily and economically. Get a 25c 
bottle from your grocer. A cake of 
yeast and some sugar—that’s all. 
One bottle makes 80 glasses ~~ 


Hires Household Extract contains 
the actual juices of roots, barks, herbs 
and berries. It makes rootbeer as 
pure as it is sparkling and delicious. 


With our special airtight patent bottle 
~ Stoppers you can keep the 
snap and sparklein your 
home-made rootbeer 
until ready to 
serve. Your 
grocer has 

them. 












you get this 

package. It brings 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. 


JHE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














back section and the front are cut in one, 
making it a simple problem to handle. 

No. 9578—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Strips of material are 
applied to simulate box-plaits in this style, 
which is an excellent one for the junior 
boy’s spring suit of serge. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa, 


‘Dyed Her Faded 
| Skirt, Also a Coat 


} 
“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give @ 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


DAISY FLY KILLE 
ace SP 


KoA Bee 
Sr | 
fs We Ne = 
am s, Uae » Hi 
or injure anything. 


Sea 
VATLIRS bd 
See eZ + 
7 a 28 oe Ge Goaren effective. 
ia 4 : y dealers, or 
Ses 5 by EXPRESS, 
. fencers [San 4 prepaid, $1.25. 
HAROLD SCMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give youmany 
valuablesuggestions you cannot getelse where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


Have Your Photo-Finishing Done The 


“Co-Operative” way. Our professional photogra- 
phers working with exceptionally modern and _up- 
to-date equipment develop films and prints “P)s- 
tinctively Different.” Send negative and ten cents 
for two sample prints. Profit sharing plan end 
catalog on request. Write today. Co-Operative 
Photo Supply Co., Inc., Dept. E, 381-3 Minne- 
eota &t., 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 





PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLI 






venient, cheap. 
all season. ade of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
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As “Rich and Mellow” 


as Ever! 


We have kept up the quality 
of Chocolate Cream Coffee. You 
can bank on its being right up 
to the old standard. Reaches 
you with a fresh-roasted taste 
in the useful six-pound, a/sr- 
tight tin pails. Saves you 
money bought this way. 


Sold exclusively by the better 
grocery stores. 
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y In six-pound 
useful pails 


BRAND 





| ASTED AND BACKED BF 


ESTERN GROCER MILLS 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 
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| TRYweRED SEAL 


aS eae RWrWwA ANH AH Awe 


=SPARKER: 


444744444 A Seninn Serene 


A Gang of “Red Seals” 
Handled as One 


Your same trusted friends—the Red Seal Dry 
Batteries—but easier now to handle. Ready 
for you now at your dealers. 


Red Seal Sparkers do awa 
loss of time in fussing with short wires and many 
connections short circuits in connecting wires 
of handling an awkward bundle of bat- 
teries,etc. New double waterproof = 
ing lengthens battery life. "Only 

posts to connect—large and square "4 
turn easily with fingers. web 
strap for carrying from one job to an- 
other—from Ford to Te: farm engine 
or to lighting plant at 


Best for come 


Farm Use 


Wherever a spark is needed, the, Red 
Seal Sparker will serve you best. 

iest thing in the battery line ty ever 
saw — and Seal sterling 

all through. 


Ask You Dealer 


Dealers handling Red Seal Dry bat- 
teries also have the Sparker. Bu 
the Sparker for its conv enience and 
savin Your dealer has “How to 
Run the Gas En -i~ ne—Simplified”— 

our famous hand-book for engine 
owners. Ask him for Free Copy. 


MANHATTAN 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Sen F 
Factories Jersey City, St. Lock, Reveann. 


with bother and 





“The Guarantee Protects You” 






















Fue Sabbath School Lesson] 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath &ch 
Lessons are as they were mad e originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight c/*nges as may a 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys apply ix 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. 
— by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 














The Shepherd Psalm 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 20, 1920. Psalm 23.) 
(1) “Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 


(2) He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside still wa- 


ters. 
(3) He restoreth my soul 


He guideth me in the paths of 


righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 
(4) Yea, though I walk through the 


valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff, 
fort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine ene- 
mies: 

Thou hast anointed my 
oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and lovingkind- 
ness shall follow me all the days 
of my life; 

And I shall dwell in the house of 
Jehovah forever.” 


they com- 


~ 
o 
~ 


head with 


a 


thinks of God deter- 


entire life If he 


What a man 
mines largely his 
takes the pantheist’s view that God is 


the All, the life forces of nature then 
he becomes the creature of circum- 
stanc the port ¢ opportur the 
‘ 1 ¢ inexorable law g I]y 
C 1: to die 1 the bru and at 
best, so r as his life is cone 1, to 
b 1 t All. Tl is no 
ro n a < like this for exalted 
character or high motive, unless by 
reason of inheritan¢ f Christian 
traits he lives above his 1 f 

If he thinks of God solely as a just 

judge, the impersonation of law with- 








sompension for human 
a just man, 
God to be, without 
mercy or a self-satisfied 
hypocrite; or, if he has any just sense 
of sin in himself, he trembles at the 
thought of the judgment day as a 
criminal ready to receive sentence 

If he regards Him as a God of pity 
and compassion, with no indignation 
at sin, he soon that horror of 
sin which is inseparable from all high 
character and effort, and soon learns 
to be indifferent to what the all-pure 
hates ard loathes. 


out pity or 
frailty, he becomes either 
as he conceived 
compassion, 


loses 


David, with all his faults and fail- 
ings, his shameless sins and multi- 
plied transgressions, was one of the 


truly great and noble men of the race 
—the voice of his experience being 
universally accepted as the fittest ex- 
pression the human soul ever found of 
its own trials and conflicts, and hence 
David's thought of God, as expressed 
in this Twenty-third Psalm, is worthy 
of our most profound study. 

It has been supposed by some that 
this Psalm dates from the sheep pas- 
tures of Bethlehem; that it is the 
Psalm of David’s boyhood days. That 
seems to me impossible. David could 
not have written the fourth verse un- 
til he had passed thru the trials that 
seemed to him as the valley of the 
shadow of death; nor could he have 
written the last verse until the trials 
of his later days and weariness with 
the conflict filled him with longing for 
the Father’s house. 

Nevertheless, the scenery is that of 
the days of his boyhood, when he led 
his flock in green pastures by the still 
waters. David's thought of God is that 
of a shepherd who feeds, protects and 
eares for his flock, who seeks their 





| he is 








highest good, their most complete de. 
velopment, who not only feeds and 
cares for them, but defends them, al. 
tho that defense means sacrifice, and 
who is ready to rescue the perishing. 
As David thought of his rescue of the 
wandering sheep from the devouring 
lion or the raging bear, or of often 
nursing the chilled lamb in his plaid, 
he could say in the vicissitudes of hig 
after life, “He restoreth my soul.” He 
not only feeds and cares for me, but 
comes to my aid when all other hopes 
fail. 

The shepherd not only feeds the 
sheep and protects them from danger, 
but he directs their way. And so in 
after life,as David thought of the way 
into which he had been guided by out- 
ward Providence, he sings: “He guid 
eth me in the paths of righteousness” 
—right living. We are not led as we 
lead a horse, but guided. We must ac- 
tively seek the path of righteousness, 
He helps us if we seek His help 

There are few men of large experi- 
ence or mature age who can not « 
David's thought. As they look back 





over their past lives, they can see 
clearly how they have been steered 
thru this temptation and away from 
that temptation by a wisdom not their 
own. Wherein they have fallen, it has 
been when they sought temptation, har- 
bored evil in their own secret thoughts, 
or failed to read aright the signboards 
of a watchful Providence. 

As a sense of our own signif nca 
in this great universe of God $ 
over us, we can say with Day Not 
for our sakes, but for His own > 9 
sake. God is glorified in good men, as 
the painter by his picture, the r 


by his book. 

Such confidence has David i 1 
mutability of the Divine purpos: the 
faithfulness of the Divine promise, that 
convinced that this 
ness that has followed him all thru life, 


toving l- 


in sunshine and in storm, will not for- 
sake him when trouble comes upon 
him that robs life of its sunshine and 


makes it seem a valley of death and 
desolation, with pitfalls and snares, as 
tho the very pall and shadow of death 
hung over it. Even then the good hand 
of his Shepherd Lord will be over him, 
and, trusting in Him, he need fear no 
evil. The Shepherd's crook will reach 
him in time and the staff will defend 
him. For David here is not speaking 
of death, but of trials and sorrows that 
take all the lovely sunshine out of life. 
Good old John Bunyan understood this 
much better than many modern expos- 
itors. Read the experience of his Pil 
grim as he passes thru this valley 
David fully believes that where the 


path of righteousness into which he 
has been led brings him into deep 
trouble and makes bitter enemies, 


there will be a protecting hand over 
him, and that when once out of the 
valley, there will be a recognition of 
his integrity by a table spread before 
him in the presence of all his enemies. 
The word “table” means literally “a 
spreading out.” We are likely to carry 
into this our idea of a table and bat 
quet, with the guests sitting around it, 
and thus take away largely the shep 
herd character of this shepherd song 
I would not like to dogmatize; but may 
it not be that this “spreading out” 
which we call a “table” is a pasture, 
selected because of the absence of pit 
falls, of lairs of wild animals, of old 
mole-holes into which snakes might 
enter, and with heads outside bite the 
legs of the sheep? May it not be 4 
quiet pasture, in which the sheep may 
eat and rest in comfort, without fear 
of molestation? And may not this 
“table” be the quiet resting place of 
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old age, or at any period of life after a 
time of conflict with temptation, in 
which we are assured of the presence 
and guidance of the Master? May not 
the anointing with oil be not the anoint- 
ing customary at a banquet in Bible 
but the anointing which the 
shepherd gives the bruised side or 

mbs of the sheep, as he stands in 
the door (Hence Jesus said, “I am the 
door.”), and as the sheep pass in, ar- 
rests each one with his crook, exam- 
ines it, and anoints the bruised places 
from his bottle of oil, and, if it is 
weary, anoints its face and head? May 
not “my cup runneth over” refer to 
the shepherd taking a cup and filling 
it from the vessel of water nearby, and 
giving it to the thirsty sheep as it 
comes in? This, at least, is the inter- 
pretation put upon it by a shepherd 
from that land, whose outward life this 
psalm touches. It is therefore medi- 
cine and comfort and even joy for the 
man who has been out in ilfe’s battle, 
who has been bruised and is weary, 
and needs ointment and refreshment 
with a cup of water. 

David lived away back in the early 
dawn of revelation, when there was no 
full and explicit announcement of the 
future life. Just why, we know not; 
and yet he felt that there must be a 
fitter ending for man than the grave. 
He felt sure that the goodness and lov- 
ingkindness of the Lord would follow 
him to the end of his days, and that 
the Lord would have use in the great 
hereafter for a life which He had de- 
veloped with so much care. “I will 
dwell in the house of Jehovah”’—in 
His immediate presence—His home— 
always—“forever.” 

This Psalm is the expression of Da- 


times, 








vid's high-water mark of faith. He did 
not always feel in this way. (Read 
Psalms 38, 40, 142 and many others.) 
David never quite lost faith in his God. 


before him, even in his 
darkest hours, a gleam of hope—a feel- 
i that in some way God would help 
h but in 


ihnere was ever 


none of his Psalms does 

l ng so joyously as in this Twenty- 

t 1 Psalm, which, by the common 

r sent of Christendom, is the most 

( lete expression of the Christian’s 
h and confidence 

don’t wonder that men whom 

the world calls its greatest and most 

lk d, ask to have the Twenty-third 


Psalm read to them on their death-bed. 
It seems equally suitable for their con- 
solation in the dying hour, as for the 
comfort of the humblest believer who 


was never heard of outside his own 
township. For it sounds all the depths 
of human experience. It deals with 


the really big things of the life of the 
human soul—sin, suffering, sorrow, 
frailty, faith in a Power that can and 
will forgive, and not only forgive the 
mistakes and errors of the past, but 
will guide and direct all thru life, and 
have some use for us afterwards and 
always—the Supreme Goodness that 
follows and guides from the beginning 
to the end. 





Point Pleasant Community 
Church 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your readers might be interested in 
what is being done at Point Pleasant, 
Hardin county, Iowa, a purely country 
community half way between Eldora 
and Hubbard, eight miles from each 
town 

In 1893 the first church was organ- 
ized. It was of the Presbyterian faith 
and served the community until May 
21, 1918, when the building was de- 
Stroved by a cyclone. When the ques- 
tion of rebuilding was brought up, it 
Was found that there was a need for 
2 community church, due to the fact 
that most of the Presbyterians had 
moved away and people of other reli- 
flous faiths had taken their places. So 
4 community church was organized, 


and a new building erected that cost 
almost $6,000. It is of Kellestone and 
Modern, having a dining-room, kitchen 
and furnace-room in the basement and 
auditorium and Sunday school room 








upstairs. It was dedicated November 
22, 1919, almost free from debt. 

What has been accomplished in this 
community can be repeated in any 
wide-awake community in Iowa, as all 
has been accomplished with little out- 
side help. The church had not had a 
pastor for years, and did not have the 
help of a preacher at any time during 
the organizing and building. The 
church lot, however, was given out- 
right by the old Presbyterian organiza- 
tion to the new community organiza- 
tion. And no one person can lay claim 
to the credit for its success, as the 
success has been due to a spirit of co- 
operation that is fine to see. 


There is a union Sunday school of 
100 members, and it is going strong, 
with every one a booster. During the 
period of cold weather and bad roads 
since November 22d, the average at- 
tendance has been past sixty. The 
working force of this school is fine, 
and would be a credit to any Sunday 
school anywhere. 

A plan is being talked of now, and 
probably will be worked out soon, per- 
mitting local talent to have charge of 
the Sunday morning preaching service. 
The plan as suggested is that the 
young people’s Bible class take charge 
one Sunday, then the older folks’ Bible 
class the next. Then some individuals 
may take a turn and with this as many 
good speakers and preachers from 
nearby towns as possible, when weath- 
er and roads permit. 

New Year’s Day the people of the 
community met at the church for a day 
of social intercourse and a general 
good time. Dinner was served by the 
ladies of the community. Four tables 
were set in the basement of the church 
—seating at one time fifty-eight per- 


sons. It required two sittings, how- 
ever, to serve the crowd, there being 
eighty-three dinners served. After din- 


ner the men and boys appropriated the 
basement for games, while upstairs the 


junior choir of forty entertained with 
religious and patriotic songs for an 
hour or more, after which a real social 
hour was spent 

This is the first real community 
gathering held in the new church, but 
others no doubt will follow. The 
church being a community, non-de- 


nominational one, its purpose being to 
serve the entire neighborhood as well 
as its members, it is to be hoped that 
the people of the community will ap- 
preciate and take advantage of the op- 
portunities that are thus afforded to 
come together and get better acquaint- 
ed and to coéperate with the church 
in making the Point Pleasant commu- 
nity the finest and cleanest in Iowa. 

H. E. TRIMBLE. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old 7 hn Wind,” 
by Thornton W. 
Copyright 1912 by jpg p< & Co. 























How Old Mr. Mink Taught 
Himself to Swim 


Of all the little people who live in the 
Green Forest or on the Green Meadows 
or around the Smiling Pool, Billy Mink has 
the most accomplishments At least, it 
seems that way to his friends and neigh- 
bors. He can run very swiftly; he can 
climb very nimbly; his eyes and his ears 
and his nose are all wonderfully keen, 
and—he can swim like a fish Yes, sir, 
Billy Mink is just as much at home in the 
water as out of it. So, wherever he hap- 
pens to be, in the Green Forest, out on the 
Green Meadows, along the Laughing 
Brook, or in the Smiling Pool, he feels 
perfectly at home, and quite able to look 
out for himself. 

Once Billy Mink had 
could do anything that 
wore fur could do, but boasters almost 
always come to grief, and Grandfather 
Frog had brought Billy to grief that time. 
He had invited every one to meet at the 
Smiling Pool and see Billy Mink do what- 
ever any one else who wore fur could do, 
and then, when Billy had run and jumped 
and climbed and swam, Grandfather Frog 
had called Flitter the Bat. There was 
Someone wearing fur who could fly, and 
of course Billy Mink couldn't do that. It* 


boasted that he 
anyone else who 
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$1000 Difference in Value 
Much of Which is Clear Profit 


OU can improvea house and increase its value with- 
out changing its appearance. 


Built from the same plans by the same carpenter on 
plots of equal value, the house with a Colt Carbide Lighting 
and Cooking Plant is worth considerably more than the 


house without one. A 


Carbide Lighting OLT x: Cooking Plant 


modernizes old houses and completes new ones. 
the last word in lighting comfort and cooking convenience. It 
adds more to the value of a house than its cost. 
house more livable, more attractive, more desirable in every way. 


The light from a Colt Plant is the nearest approach to sunlight. 
It is a clear, white, clean and mellow light—easy on the eyes when 


reading or sewing. 


household duties. 


tention. 


vestments possible to make. 


you want to sell. 





economically. 


You can cook with Colt Carbide gas. 
kitchen—especially in summer—less labor and more time for other 


Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants are easy and inex- 
pensive to install either in old or new houses. 
supervision required. Once installed, a plant needs very little at- 
Generating automatically, simple as a nail, many plants 
have been in use for years without a penny spent for repairs. 


Good lighting is one of the most necessary and profitable in- 
It pays big dividends every year that 
you use it—adds more than its cost to the value of the house should 
A Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant— 
backed by a satisfactory record extending through more than 
twenty years, is the plant that will serve you best and most 


Such a plant is 


It makes the 


Its use means a clean, cool 


No expert help or 





J.B. COLT CO. 


288 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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cured Billy of boasting, for a while, any- 
way. 

Now Peter Rabbit, who can do little 
but run and jump, used sometimes to feel 
a wee bit of envy in his heart when he 
thought of all the things that Billy Mink 
could do and do well. Somehow Peter 
could never make it seem quite right that 
one person should be able to do so many 
things when others could do only one or 
two things. He said as much to Grand- 
father Frog ome day, as they watched 
Billy Mink catch a fat trout. 

“Chug-a-rum!"’ said Grandfather Frog, 
and looked sharply at Peter. “Chug-a- 
rum! People never know what they can 
do till they try. Once upon a time Billy 
Mink’s’ great-great-ever-so-great-grand- 
father couldn't swim any more than you 
can, but he didn’t waste any time fool- 
ishly wishing that he could.” 

“What did he do?’ asked Peter eagerly. 

“Learned how,” replied Grandfather 
Frog, gruffly. ‘Made it his business to 
learn how. Then he taught his children 
and they taught their children, and after 
a long time it came natural to the Mink 
family to swim.” 

“Did it take old Mr. Mink very long 
to learn how?” asked Peter, wistfully. 

“Quite a while,”” replied Grandfather 
Frog. ‘‘Quite a while. Perhaps you would 
like to hear about it?’ 


“Oh, if you please, Grandfather Frog,” 
cried Peter. “If you please. I should love 
dearly to hear about it. Perhaps then I 


can learn to swim.” 

Grandfather Frog snapped up a foolish 
green fly that happened in his way, and 
Peter heard somethjng that sounded very 
much like a chuckle. He looked at Grand- 
father Frog suspiciously Was that 





chuckle because of the foolish green fly, 
or was Grandfather Frog laughing at him? 
Peter wasn’t sure. 

“It all happened a long time ago, 
the world was young, as a great many 
other things happened,” began Grand- 
father Frog. “Old Mr. Mink, the ever-so- 
great-grandfather of Billy Mink, couldn't 
do all the things that Billy can now. For 
instance, he couldn't swim. But he could 
do a great many things, and he was very 
smart. It has always run in the Mink 
family to be smart. He dressed very 
much as Billy does now, except that he 
didn’t have the waterproof coat that Billy 
has. And he was a great traveler, just as 
silly is. Everybody smaller than he and 
some who were bigger were a little bit 
afraid of old Mr. Mink, for he was quite 
as sly and cunning as Mr. Fox, and it was 
suspected that he knew a great deal 
more than he ever admitted about eggs 
that were stolen and nests that were 
broken up, and other strange things that 
happened in the Green Forest and along 
the Laughing Brook. But he never was 
caught doing anything wrong and always 
seemed to be minding his own business, 
so, all things considered, he got along 
very well with his neighbors. 


when 


“Now Mr. Mink was small and spry. 
and his wits were as nimble as his feet. 
He saw all that was going on about him, 
and he was wise enough to keep his 
tongue still, so that it never got him into 
trouble as gossipy tongues do some people 
I know.” 

Peter Rabbit fidgeted uneasily It 


Frog had 
said 


seemed to him that Grandfather 
looked at him very hard when he 
this. 

(Concluded next week) 
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MILKING! MACHINES 


See the Empire at Work 


ORE Em Empires have been 
M sold through the testimony of 
users than in any other way. Some 
farmer drops in on his neighbor at 
milking time and watches the 
Empire at work. The first thing 
that impresses him is the ease and 
simplicity with which the milking 
is handled. 


He sees one man handling two or perhaps 
three double units—milking 4 or 6 cows 





atatime. He notes in easy way the 
teat cups are slipped on—how they stay 
on without tying. He watches the cows 
—notes how contented they are—asks 
questions about the quantity of milk 
produced—the low bacteria count—sees 
how easy it is to clean the machine and 
goes away pretty well convinced. 

Try this sometime yourself. There are 
thousands of Empires in use, some very 
near you. Let us tell you where and 
send our catalog 12M telling all about the 
wonderful aid to better dairying. 


“The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of The 
Separator with The MILLION 
DOLLAR BOWL 








Chicago, Syracuse, San Francisco 
and Toronto, Canada 








DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


*44 ae 


30 pays’ FREE TRIAL 
one plan whereby they earn their own cost 
more by what {heveeve. Postal brings Free 
Folder. Buy from the manufecturer 
save money (21) 
CO., 2163 Mershs!! Bi. Chtenge 
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sizes at the lowest pri ste 


, JONES SILO CO. cas tentce 
DY. Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
Bave 10% by ordering NOW 
Pay Later when Silo Arrives 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885, 
Kansas City - Missouri 























Better, Silage 
With Less Labor 


















Appleton Auxiliary Web-Feed 


The large open throat with 
extra feeding web over it, and 
heavy duty Appleton knives, 
give the Appleton Silo Filler 
a@ marvelous capacity seldom 
equalled by other silo fillers. 





A few reasons why you should see the 
Appleton before buying: 
i Adjustable cutter-bar, roller-bearing 
feed table, knives and fan belted sep- 
ey. pipe raised from the ground. 
ecore of other advantages. Wri 
free catalog No.G ” —_ 


2 APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Batavia, Ill. Mi is, Mi 
Gusta, Neh, | Celenben One 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The Money Value of a Bull 


Practically every dairy herd con- 
tains a few poor cows that are leaning 
on the better ones for support. 

It is well known that the cost of la- 
bor, feed and overhead is increased 
only a slight degree in making milk 
from 7,000-pound cows as compared to 
the 4,000 or 5,000-pound class. There- 
fore, an increase of an average of even 
1,000 pounds from the daughters is of 
importance from the standpoint of 
profitable returns. 

“Assume,” says Prof. G. C. White, 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Storrs, “that a reasonably well 
bred sire increases the production of 
the daughters by three pounds per day. 
This seems small, but for 300 days 
the increase would be-900 pounds. In 
a herd of ten milking cows this is an 
increase of 9,000 pounds of milk per 
year, and for the average milking life 
of the cows an increase of 45,000 
pounds. At 8 cents per quart, this is 
an increase in returns of $33.86 per 
cow per year, $338 for ten cows per 
year, and $1,692.80 for ten cows for 
five years, largely net. 

“Now what is the extra cost of a 
good sire? The initial cost of a good 
sire is about $200, and the scrub $100. 
The interest would be $10 as com- 
pared to $5; the cost of keep would be 
$100 per year in each case; the depre- 
ciation would be $33 (on a three-year 
basis) for the pure-bred and practi- 
cally nothing on the grade. The total 
cost of keeping the good sire per year 
is about $143, and of the scrub $105, 
a difference of $38. An increased cost 
of $38, therefore, returns $338 on ten 
daughters, most of which is clear gain. 
In a large herd, with double the num- 
ber of daughters, 


the gain is $677.12; 
with thirty daughters the 


gain is 
$1,015.68, and all for an initial in- 
creased cost of $38.” 





Summer Milk Prices 


An agreement reached by the milk 
producers of Polk county, Iowa; for 
the handling of summer milk sets an 
example which may possibly be fol- 
lowed by other marketing associations 
thruout the corn belt. One difficulty 
in the maintaining of a profitable price 
for milk thruout the year has been the 
practice of some farmers of roughing 


their cows thru the winter and milk- 
ing only thru the summer on cheap 
pasture. In this way the amount of 


milk which the association had to mar- 
ket was greatly increased, while the 
market demand remained about the 
same. The problem of the disposal of 
surplus milk during the summer has 
therefore been one of some magni- 
tude. 

In districts where surplus milk was 
being disposed of during the summer, 
an injustice was often worked on the 
year-around dairyman. The summer 
milkers received their share of the 
good prices, while the year-around 
dairymen were forced to assume the 
loss brought on by the production of 
surplus milk by the summer milkers. 

The system which the dairymen who 
ship to Des Moines have worked out is 
based on the idea that the year-around 
milker should secure the top price 
for as much of his summer production 
as equals his average production for 
the winter months. The average daily 
shipment for each member for the win- 
ter months is accepted as a basis for 
the payment to him of a price of $3.50 
per hundred pounds for 3.5 test milk. 
All the milk produced and shipped by 
any dairyman in excess of his average 
production for the previous eight 
months is to be considered excess milk 
and is to be paid for at the rate of 





$2.50 per hundred pounds, 3.5 test, 
This eight months period begins Ap. 
gust 1, 1919, so that the average pro. 
duction recorded is that for the fal] 
and winter months. In case the dairy. 
man has shipped milk to any dealer 
for a shorter period than eight months, 
an average of the months that he has 
been shipping, terminating, however, 
with March 31, 1920, is taken as a 
basis for payment. 

If the demand for market milk in the 
city of Des Moines is sufficient to take 
care of all the milk produced, then all 
shippers will receive top prices. How. 
ever, if the supply is more than the 
demand at any time, the producer of 
excess milk will be the one on whom 
the burden of the loss will fall. This 
method protects the year-around dairy- 
man, who is really responsible for the 
maintenance of fair prices, and tends 
to discourage a heavy pegpicam of 
surplus milk during the summer 
months. 

Some objection to this scheme has 
been raised, of course, by the men who 
have been producing lightly during the 


winter. It does, however, seem ag 
equitable a method as has been ad. 
vanced to keep the market milk busi- 


ness on a stable level thruout the year, 





Age at First Calving 


Debate on the proper age for first 
calving is always a fruitful source of 
discussion among dairymen. One group 
points to the necessity of proper phy- 
sical development before the cow be 
gins on the very arduous task of yvield- 
ing milk thru ten months or more of 
the year. The other side holds that 
late calving gives the beef qualities in 
the cow time to develop, and encour 
ages a tendency toward coarseness in 
the dairy animal. 

In terms of ordinary dairying. the 
question turns on which system, in the 
long run, makes the most money. Does 
the production of the mature cow 
make up for the extra feed put into her 
during the non-earning period. Does 
the added year or two of production in 
early life of the early calver balance 
the possible loss in vitality and in 
long-time average production. 

An experiment that has been con- 
ducted at the Connecticut experiment 
station throws an interesting light o 
this question. Ten cows were seciuall 
in the experiment. Five calved at the 
average rate of two years and one and 
four-tenths months. The other five 
averaged three years and one month 
at calving time. 

In the first lactation period, the late 
calvers produced at nearly double the 
rate of the early calvers. During the 
second lactation period the late calv- 
ers made a record 60 per cent greater 
than the early calvers. In the third 
period the early calvers made about 
the same record as the late calvers. 

One interesting point about the re 
sults is that it was not until they 
reached the third lactation period that 
the early calvers made as good a rec 
ord as the late calvers secured in their 
first lactation period. The late cal’ 
ers, aged three years and one month 
at time of freshening, made 13,128 
pounds of milk and 443 pounds of fat 
in their first period. The early calvers. 
aged four years, nine and one-half 
months at the third freshening, aver 
aged 13,552 pounds of milk and 467 
pounds of fat. 

All the cows in this test were of the 
same general breeding and all received 
the same care. The numbers involved 
are too small and the time covered too 
short to warrant any positive conclt 
sion. It does seem, however, that late 
calving has sound grounds for beil§ 
considered good commercial daily 
practice. 
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or wants to tell us something which he has 
we hope he will write us. 


An Unusual Man 


Last week I was working in Wash- 





ington, D. C., with one of the most in- 
teresting and useful men who ever 
ved in Iowa. Physically he is alto- 


ether unusual, being over six feet in 

ght and yet so slender that he 
weighs less than 140 pounds. But it is 
s mind rather than his body which I 

to talk to you about. He has 
of the keenest minds of any law- 
yer ever educated in Iowa, and he has 
placed this mind time and again at 
the service of corn belt farmers. His 
name is Clifford Thorne, and he spe- 
cializes on seeing that corn belt farm- 
ers get a square deal from the rail- 
roads. 

Clifferd Thorne’s father was a Meth- 
odist minister, and, like most Metho- 
dist ministers, he moved frequently 
from one town to another. Young Clif- 
ford started to school when he was 
seven, but he was so anxious to get 
thru school that whenever his father 
moved to a new town he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to skip two or 
three grades. He went thru common 
school and high school so fast that by 
the time he was thirteen he was ready 


eo 


wish 


to enter Iowa Wesleyan College, at 
Mt. Pleasant. He took the regular col- 
lege course in a hurry, and then went 
to the State University of Iowa to 
take a special course in law. He did 


so well there that his professor urged 


him to go to Yale for further study 
Here he did so well that they gave him 
a $500 fellowship. When he left Yale, 
at twenty-three years of age, with the 

of Doctor of Philosophy, he 
asked advice of the professor whom 


{ 

he had come to admire most: “What 
is the best advice which can be given 
man just starting out in life?” 
The old professor thought for five or 
ten minutes, and finally said that the 
essence of the matter was to watch 
time, to make every minute 


a ung 


your 
count. 

This advice must have made a great 
impression on Clifford Thorne, for 
ever since he has spent nearly every 
waking minute working at top speed. 
He has no time for “monkeying 
around” or “jollying.” His brusque 
manner has offended many people who 
do not understand that he regards his 
time as more valuable than money. He 
is a miser of time, and begrudges even 
that small amount of time which he 
must spend in sleeping. For years he 
has made a practice of working his 
mind about sixteen hours a day, where- 
as most office men in the cities work 
their minds only six or seven hours a 
day 

About eighteen years ago, soon after 
he received his “Ph. D.” from Yale, 
Clifford Thorne began using his legal 
knowledge in fighting for the farmers 
in railroad rate cases. Time after time 
he made winning fights, and compelled 







the railroads to change their rates. 
Altogether, by his fighting, he has 
Saved Iowa farmers several million 
dollars. 

Clifford Thorne has never been a 
Man to stand still, and after he had 
made a success of rather small rail- 
Toad rate cases he went into larger 
®es. For the past two or three years 


he has been in Chicago, where he acts 
as special attorney for many live stock 
associations, as well as a number of 
grain associations and a number of big 


ei] companies. Recently the Whole- 
Sale Grocers’ Association employed 
him to help fight the packers in a spe- 
Cial case. At the present time he is 


trying to see that the railroads do not 


get too much of an advance in freight 
Tate They are entitled to some ad- 
Yance, but Clifford Thorne has found 
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How To Choose Quality Tires 


The tire buyer has no means of examining the 
fmner part of a tire, upon which the mileage 


really depends. 


Cross sections of a tire are no proof. Rubber 
substitutes may look like pure rubber. 

Experimenting with various kinds of brands 
may prove which is the best; but this is an ex- 
pensive and troublesome method. 
* To know positively the kind of materials and 
workmanship which go into a tire—this is the 
safest method of choosing. 

Good mileage isn’t accidental. 
entirely upon the honesty and sincerity of the 
manufacturer, in using such pure rubber, such 


strong fabric, and such experienced workman- 
ship that his products consistently stay well 


above the quality line which divides good tires 


It depends 
denied. 


from poor tires. 

The best proof of how consistently the Mohawk 
Company has kept faith with the users of its 
product throughout the entire seven years of its 
history is shown by the number of permanent 
Mohawk users. Actual records kept by Mohawk 
dealers show that 85 per cent of all motorists 
who buy their first Mohawks use Mohawks ex- 
clusively thereafter. 

Certainly this is proof of Mohawk quality of 
materials and workmanship which cannot be 


Made in Cord and Fabric Types— good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK Q::2/:#s' TIRES 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, 


. Chicag 
Kansas City 


Branch: 1507 


Branch: 


South Michigan Ave. 
1928 Grand Ave., 
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by careful study that they are asking 
for an advance amounting to several 
hundred million dollars more than they 
are really entitled to. There is a very 
good chance that he will be able to 
save the people who use the railroads 
of the United States at least a hundred 
million dollars annually. 

There is as much difference between 
Clifford Thorne and most people as 
there is between a two-minute trotter 
and a draft horse. Farmers are accus- 
tomed to thinking about work like 
plowing, seeding, harvesting and other 
matters which require sureness and 
accuracy of thought but do not demand 
the quick thinking needed when deal- 
ing with city lawyers or big business 
men, such as the packers and railroad 
people. To meet people of this sort, 
we have to use men of a special type, 
men with chain-lightning minds. Clif- 
ford Thorne about the only fellow 
of this type which the farmers of the 
corn belt have ever used so far. Other 
men of this type have been employed 
by the packers or the railroads. What 
farmers need is more men of this spe- 
cial type to serve them, men who en- 
joy fighting other men with their 
minds. The farmers of the middle- 
west will need a dozen Clifford 
Thornes during the next ten years, to 
fight their battles. There is a chance 
for farm boys of unusually good minds 
to prepare themselves with unusual 
thoroness in economics and commer- 
cial law in order that they may eventu- 
ally be able to fight the battles of the 
farmer. 

Men who have the “punch,” who 
fight vigorously with their minds, are 
not always the most sociable people 

the world—they haven’t the time— 
but we must have them as long as we 
have a civilization of a highly competi- 
tive type where each class of society 
has conflicting interests. And espe- 
cially must farmers employ men of 


is 





this type if agriculture is to be main- | 


tained in a sufficiently prosperous con- 
dition so that our civilization may con- 
tinue, and not fall into ruin like the 
civilization of Rome. 


How Is the Colt Crop? 


Is your colt, lamb, pig, goat or cali 
going to have its photo on the next 
photograph page? Here is a chance 
for every 
show his skill, for certainly every one 
has some “Young Stock” worthy to 
enter this contest. Remember, there 
is just one more week to get these in. 

While your kodak is loaded, don’t 
forget the “Pasture Scenes” contest. 
The month of June affords excellent 
conditions for good scenery views, and 
pastures are exceptionally attractive 
then. In these pictures, cattle or oth- 
er animals should be well grouped, 
and a background of trees, water or 
shrubbery selected when possible. Pho- 
tos for this contest should be in by 
July ist. 

Address all communications to the 
“Farm Photograph Editor,” Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Our Aircraft Failure—Facts brought ovt 
before the congressional committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter of air 
craft production during the war tell a 


siciening story of incompetence, waste 
and failure We spent in the neighbor- 
hood of a billien—not a million but a bil- 


lion—dollars to produce airplanes. We pro- 
duced no fighting planes, no bombing 
planes, and we had on the fighting front 
<f eur own production only 213 observa- 
tion planes and 527 machines bought from 


oar allies, the latter being machines that 
they had discarded for improved machines 
of their own construction Our fighting 


airmen condemned our own machines 
“flaming coffins.” Eddie Rickenbacker, 
our champion denounced our Amer- 
ican built machines as clumsy and crude 
and testified as to the unnecessary 
of life by our brave boys who were 
pelled to fly them, 
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Keeps the 
Outfit Going 


The thresherman with a Nichols- — 
steam engine is sure of keeping his outfit 
going. His a is dependable—easy to 


operate, a runs steady, which means 
- results and better pleased customers. 

will run on almost any fuel, has less 
chances for trouble, and if trouble does 
occur he can remedy it himself and avoid 
long shut-downs. The 


Nichols-Shepard 


Steam ine 


has proved its leadership through many 
ears of service. It is built by men who 
ave made a life specialty of building 
threshing outfits. Men who know from 
experience what the thresherman and his 
customer want. 
Wm. Reitmeir of Crooks Minn., sayss 
“I have a Nichols-She ord ‘Steam Engine 
and a Red River Special Separator; run for 
the past 18 years, and the way the outfit is 
running this season I believe it will fast 
18 years more.”’ 


Write and let us tell you more about this popular 
Ask for our catalog. 


Also let us tell you about “‘Red River Special@ 
Threshers—all sizes. 


Write for Circulars 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(Iu Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers 
Wind Siackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas 
Traction Eayines 


Battle Creek 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 














Subscribers are invited to aval] themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson 's expert knowledge. He will giadly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp should accompany each inquiry. 








Tractor Hitch for Three-Horse 
Discs 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In answer to the subscriber’s re- 
cent inquiry as to the best way to 
hitch three six-foot disks behind a 
tractor so as to double disk the 
ground, will give my plan (D-126) 
which has proved quite satisfactory 







for two disks and think it should work 
with three. 

“Where I have marked guides, some 
is needed to keep draw 
coming 


arrangement 


chains from off the forward 





L-/26 

disks and interfering with it in turn- 
ing. Diagram is shown for left hand 
turn, while for right hand the arrange- 
ment should be reversed. Disk No. 1 
should lap half No. 3 the next 
round and it will work fine. 

I notice also inquiries about the use 
of two-row I bought one 
last year and am well pleased with it. 
Can do as good work with it as witha 
single row and nearly twice as fast.” 


on 


cultivators, 


Some Cottonwood Lumber 
Questions 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 
“IT was much in 
cent article on the life of fence 
I am cutting down cottonwood 
intend to make them into lumber, 


interested your re- 
posts. 
trees 


and 


which I would use for a hog house and 
fence posts. Would cottonwood warp 
or sag if used in a dwelling house? 


How long should it be seasoned before 
? I will to saw out 
posts should 


have 
What 


being used 
the fence size 
with two wires on top and posts placed 
one rod apart? How long should they 
be seasoned before they will take the 
creosote? Will cottonwood make a 
good creosote wood block floor for a 
hog house? If what size should 
they be to take the creosote properly?” 

Cottonwood is ordinarily 
as being one of the worst timbers we 
have to warp and sag, especially if put 
where it is exposed to sun and weather. 
Probably if it were piled up in piles in 
the shade, with strips between boards, 
and allowed for about six 
months, it might work pretty well for 
inside work. Built-up timbers probably 
would work better than solid ones. 
The timber is tough and fairly strong 
and there should not be much trouble 
from sagging. 

For the sort of fence mentioned, the 
posts should be seven feet long, six 
inches square at the bottom and six 
by four inches at the top. They should 
be seasoned at least four months, and 
longer if possible. Pile them in a dry, 
shady place in alternate layers, and 
they will be about ready to work on 
next fall or winter 

We do not believe it will pay to work 
up cottonwood into creosoted blocks 
for a floor. In the first place, our cor- 


sO, 


to season 


respondent has not the facilities for 
cutting up into exact sizes, which is 
important if a smooth floor is to re- 


sult; and, second, these blocks should 
be pressure treated, which requires 
special apparatus. We believe it will 


be cheaper and better to buy commer- 
cially treated blocks and save the lum- 
ber for other purposes. 






? | 





they be sawed for a 39-inch woven wire | 
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Feeding Hogs for Greater Growth 


The Opinions and Experiences of Some of the Country’s Foremost Breeders 


It is an old but true saying that “Nothing 
succeeds like success.” That’s why the 
following letters from men who have been 
successful in feeding hogs for profit will be 
of interest to every hog raiser. 

Ruohs Pyron of Meadowview Farm, Car- 
tersville, Ga., owner of “Premier Direct” 
and many other prize winners tells in the 
following letter the feeding method that he 
has found most profitable: 






Ry 





PREMIER DIRECT—Owned by Ruohs Pyron 

“For the past two years we have used 
quite a lot of Schumacher Feed in connec- 
tion with our home grown feeds and it has 
given us entire satisfaction. Since the be- 
ginning of the war we have experienced 
considerable trouble in getting any feed 
that was uniform but have found very little 
difference in the several lots of Schumacher 
we have fed, and in our opinion this is the 
most important item in the feeding of hogs. 

We feed Schumacher exclusively to our 
brood sows that are suckling as we have 
had less trouble with scours in young pigs 
when the sows are kept on this feed than 
any we have used. We keep it constantly 
before growing pigs in self-feeders. Our 
show herd last fall was fed exclusively on 
Schumacher after they left home and they 
went through the circuit without losing a 
feed and every animal gained in weight.” 

Here is the method used and recom- 
mended by F. F. Silver of Wickfield Farms, 
Cantril, Iowa: 





aa 
GET OF LOOKOUT LA by F. F. Silver 

“I use Schumacher Feed in the self-feeder 
with tankage and hand feed mycorn. I 
find Schumacher a very good growing feed 
—it develops stretch, scale and big bone. 
I have used this feed for the past two years 
with very satisfactory results. My show 
herd were fed liberal portions of Schu- 
macher and have done exceedingly well for 
me on the show circuit. At the National 
Swine Show of 1919, 29.1% of the prizes 
were won by my herd against 11.2% by my 
mearest competitor.” 





et 
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PRINCE BIG BONE 
Owned by B. M. Boyer & Sons 

Two prominent Chester White Breeders 
write as follows: 

“For the benefit of my fellow breeders 
and feeders I will tell you why I feed Schu- 
macher Feed. I believe it is an ideal feed 
for a breeding herd. A proof of this is in 
our sale of Feb. 3, 1920, thirty-nine head 
averaged $452.00 per head. “Plymouth 
Princess” sold for $5,000.00. 

I feed Schumacher in both slop and in 
self-feeders with tankage.” 

(Signed) B. M. Boyer, Farmington, Ia. 

“I am astrong advocate of Schumacher 
Feed, buying it by the carload. I keep it in 
self-feeder before the entire herd at all 
times.” (Signed) 

Thos. F. Kent, Walnut, Ia. 





MISS MAGGIE 2nd 
Owned by W. H. Pruter & Sons 


W. H. Pruter & Sons, West Side Iowa, 
breeders of Duroc Jerseys tell of their feed- 
ing methods in the following letter: 

“We raise about 150 pigs every: year, 
which is about the average for the farms 
around here. We consider Schumacher feed 
a very good feed for hogs. We feed Schu- 
macher the whole year round. 

Young pigs fed Schumacher and tankage 
in self-feeders with a little corn make rapid 
gains and at the same time put on plenty 
of bone and muscle to carry a great deal of 
weight. Hogs in fattening lot make bigger 
gains when fed Schumacher and also stay in 
better condition, We also have good re- 
sults feeding Schumacher to brood sows— 
they farrow a bigger and stronger litter. 

All of our herd hogs are Schumacher fed 
hogs. Our herd boar, Pathfinders Wonder, 
stands 39 inches high, weighs 700 Ibs. and 
was two years old March 10th. One of our 
old sows, Crawfords Pride, stands37 inches, 
high and weighs 725 Ibs. 


We also feed Schumacher to fattening 
cattle and milch cows with results, 
and would not be without it.” 

A. D. Severe telis below how he success. 
fully feeds his big type Poland-China hogs. 

“‘We have fed Schumacher during the 
past year with the very best of results, 





JUMBO MASTER 
Owned by A.D. Severe 


We have fed this feed in slop in connection 
with tankage and oil meal and the results 
have been very satisfactory. In fact, | 
don’t think we ever fed a commercial feed 
that gave us better results both for growing 
and mature animals. Our gilts weighed 
better than 400 Ibs. at a year old, in the 
best possible condition to raise, good, big, 
strong litters and every one farrowed their 
litters strong and saved their pigs. 

Iam pleased torecommend this feed to hog 
men in general.” 

What Schumacher Feed is doing for these 
men it will also do for you—it will solve 
your feed problem for you and enable you 
to raise bigger, better hogs with less labor 
and with greater profit. 


ee 
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For your suckling pigs we recommend that 
you feed them “Schumacher Little Pig 
Meal” to give them a better start This 
meal is composed of Oatmeal, Dried Skim- 
milk, Ground Flaxseed, Linseed Meal, 
Ground Puffed Wheat, Digester Tankage 
and Hominy Feed finely ground and cor- 
rectly balanced. This feed agrees perfectly 
with little pigs digestive organs, gives them 
a fine start and makes them less apt to be 
troubled with scours and other digestive 
diseases. At weaning time gradually change 
to Schumacher Feed. 

We will gladly send you free and postpaid 
our folder explaining the “Schumache 
Feeding Plan for Hogs.” Write to The 
Quaker Oats Company, Hog Feed Dept. 
Address, Chicago, U. S. A.-Adv. 
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You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our bearest factory today 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


r OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St 


§ 314 Main St 
Fort Madison, lowa 


Stillwater, Minn, 











We bandie a!! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest pricese— Ask 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C0. | 


223 Peart &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 


EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts- 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 


WN CP 

J 

av (a. .°3 wat this.in your herd by worming them with 
ry Ans nh HO Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 


and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX 


HERES PROOF 


Gentlemen:- 


= erent —— 
Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gentlemen 
y that Shores Torpedoes sure 
sults, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 
from them Yours truly 





Shores 





Lester E. Theiss 
c 7 


Spencer wa St. Paul 


our megazine 


MONESS SHORES - MUELLER 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA 
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the worms out quick 
worm expeller ] ever used 
Yours very truly, 

Louis Pasdera, 

R. No. 2, 


es penc ic i } 
| ssi ylPREE... for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 
y y information on hogs, their care, diseases 
exe . ~ 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
Shores Live Stock Digest” 


SHORES STATION No. 4 


make a hog liable to 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


OF50 == 
USE NO GUN 
SWALLOWED 


Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
NATURALLY 


They are the best 
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AHOG OR A RUNT-WHICH 
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When writing ‘to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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YNOPSIS—Hilary Askew in Ameri- 
ra goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
t ft to him by his uncle Morris, 
t manager, and his associate, Brous- 
s seek to Hilary, so they may 
P n the tract. ousseau stops at noth- 
i his deter ution to down Hilary, 
a ifter hinderi in every way he can, 
t nally induces the men to strike. At 
t same time he has Louis Duval open a 
l * shop in St. Beniface, where Hilary's 
mie live. Hilary accepts this as a chal- 
lenge, and orders Louis to close. A fight 
er es and Hilary is seriously hurt. Mad- 
eleine Rosny, daughter of the Seigneur, 


Father Lucien and Lafe Connell, manager 
for Hilary, hasten to St. Boniface, find 
Hilary and take him to the chateau, where 
he recovers. he men are reproached by 
Father Lucien for their ungrateful con- 
duct and return to work Madeleine 
promises to marry Hilary. Brousseau, 
fearing Hilary’s influence, threatens to 
foreclose the mortgage he holds against 
the Seigneur if Madeleine does not marry 
him Altho the Seigneur is opposed to 
the marriage of Madeleine and Hilary, he 
refuses Brousseau. Hilary returns to 
work, hoping for some way to save the 
Seigneur’s estate. 


CHAPTER 17—HOPES AND PLANS. 


Hilary awoke next morning feeling al- 
most as fit as before his injury. He had 
just managed to get into his clothes when 
the boy from the postoffice brought him 
a note from Madeleine, hastily scribbled 
an hour before. She wrote that her fath- 
er had slept thru the night and was now 


conscious The stroke had been a very 
slight one; he was partly paralyzed on 
o! side, but he could speak, tho he 
seemed still drowsy and unaware of his 
condition. He seemed to have no remem- 
brance of the events of the preceding 
day 


So there is nothing more that you can 


do now,” she wrote. ‘And until my fath- 
er is well I think it would be better for 
you not to come here, because the sight 


of you might upset him and retard his re- 
as I 








covery I shall come to you as soon 
can leave him Meanwhile trust in my 
love —Madeleine.” 

Lafe was on hand before Hilary had 
finished his breakfast. He was overjoyed 
to see him back Everything was going 
well, he said Dupont was back from 
Quebec, and the two schooners were wait- 
ing for another load, which was going 
thru the mill He informed Hilary that 
Bartiste had got a job as captain of the 
second ship. 

But it’s all right,”’ he said. ‘I know 
Baptiste, and I don't believe there'll be 
any trouble on account of that. He's loyal 
that little chap is He was loyal to you. 
\ n he didn't feel that way he left you. 
Ar now he'll do his best for Dupont.” 

t ry agreed with Lafe. Dupont was 
i ndent, and Baptiste was not likely 
t taken his new job out of any 
d for revenge. The probability was 
t was anxious to be near Marie. 

f was something more that Lafe 
t yn his mind Hilary was conscious 
o! hesitation; at last he blurted it out 
as y went into the office together 

you see anything different about 
your desk?” he asked 


rv looked at it. ‘‘No—yes, the key’s 











different,” he answered. He looked at 
L questioningly 
was bust open a week ago,” said 
Lat ‘“Ransacked from top to bottom. 
Lik se your bedroom And—nothing 
tal so far as I can see Leastwise, 
yo gold watch was left in your vest 
po t, and eighty cents on the « ssing 
tab Look for yourself, Mr. Askew.” 
Hilary unlocked the desk and went 


thru it hastily. Lafe had slightly changed 
th sition of the papers, but, so far as 
Hil could see, everything was there. 


it do you make of it?” he asked 
are only two men who might 
have had keys,” answered Lafe, slowly. 
“Or of ‘em’s gone.” 
Morris?” 
i left the day before this hap- 


nodded at the unspoken 


ques- 


tior Yes, sir, but why?" he asked 
ra tried to think it over. It must be 
that he wanted some map or papers 
mig! badly. And it might be connected 


With Morris leaving him in anger.” 
t can’t be that map of the seigniory,” 


Hilary, and he picked it up from a 





thought over the problem. It was 


QVident 


i that Brousseau had broken into 
the ffice, probably with a duplicate set 
of s; but what he wanted was an in- 
Bol mystery 


1 to know how I stood 
suggested Hilary, “IT hope 


aps he wishe: 
fina: ially,” 
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the information satisfied him Anyway 


we'll get a new lock on the door, Con- 


’ said Lafe 





They 





turned their thoughts to other 

matters How are the cutting pros- 
pects2"’ Hilary asked 

“The men are putting in some hard 
licks,” said Lafe. “But there ain’t enough 
timber along the banks to hold out till 
snow I guess we'll have a few weeks of 
idleness after all, sir.” 

“Then we can't hold out.” 

*T've been thinking,” said Lafe “And 
I've been calculating If we was to lay 


off for two months, and stop the mill and 
all wages for November and December, 
it might be possible——” 

“Out of the question. It wouldn't be 
fair to the men They could have got 
winter jobs on the south shore. It would 
be fatal to our credit, too No, Lafe, 
I've been thinking, too. How about the 
island? It looks pretty densely wooded.” 

“But it ain’t on our limits,"’ said Lafe. 
“It's government land.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Why, everybody knows that. 
ris said so.” 

“He was lying, then.” 

“But it ain’t on the map. 
Morris want to :” 

“I don’t know what his 
Lafe, but it was a crooked one, depend 
on it. I saw it marked into the Rosny 
seigniory when I was in Quebec, and the 
province doesn't give its own land away 
by mistake. Anyway, there’s the record 
Besides, I had it from Mademoiselle Ros- 
ny herself 

“Now here's my idea. There ought to 
be deep water around it, because it's just 
on the sea channel, and if Dupont could 
run his ship in close, or even if we have 
to construct barges, why couldn't we cut 


Mr. Mor- 


Why would 





reason was, 


alongshore and load up with some good 
timber?” 

“We'd want a derrick.” 

“Half a dozen The cost is trifling 
And even if it doesn’t pay well, it might 


enable us to keep things running till 
snow falls.” 
Lafe pondered. ‘‘Morris said it was all 


fir,” he answered. ‘He used to go over 
there when old Jacques was setting his 
traps for foxes, and shoot hares But 
maybe Morris was lying You can’t tell, 
Mr. Askew. _ Brousseau might have want- 
ed you not to know about the island. 
Maybe there is good timber there. May- 
be ty 





“Brousseau isn't after timber,” said 
Hilary. “I wish I knew what he is after 
Anyway, suppose we borrow MacPherson’s 
boat and explore the place.” 

Lafe assented, and no more 
on the subject Two days passed Hil- 
ary was getting ready for his first drive 
into the when he saw Madeleine 
Rosny driving toward his office 

It was hard to avoid embracing, even 
under the eyes of the loafers outside the 
store hard by. Hilary had to content 
himself with a long pressure of the little 
hand that lay snugly inside his own 

“He is very much better,” said Made- 
leine. “He is paralyzed a little; but he 
can walk with help I have telephoned 
the doctor in Quebec, and he says that if 
he is kept quiet and not allowed to dis- 


was said 


woods 


tress himself in any way he may make a 
complete recovery Fortunately, the 
stroke was on the left side of the body, 
and so his speech is not affected. So 
you see, dear, you must not come to the 
chateau yet.”’ 

“But when December comes——” he be- 
gan, with a touch of fear 

“Not till tl end of the month, Hilary. 


And by then—who knows what 
happened. We will talk it 


may have 
together. 


over 











If there is no other way, at least you 
know 

“That I shall not have to wait after 
the year ends,’ he said, happily. “You 
have not seen " he continued 

“Yes,” answered Madele . in a low 
tone. “He met me this morning He 


had driven in along the new road, and he 
was waiting for me. He seemed to have 


sensed that I was going out He—he 
begged, Hilary. I told him that it was 
impossible. Then he was angry. He 
threatened you.”’ 

“He has threatened me before,” said 
Hilary, scornfully. ‘But his threats don’t 
come true.” 


“You will be very watchful, dear? And 
you won't fight?’’ 

“Except in self-defense? 
ise you that.” 

“I must go back now. I had to come 
to you if only for these few minutes,, Hil- 
ary.” 

“And I[ shall come te you soon,” he 


Yes, I prom- 
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The Best White Paint 


you can buy is simply Carter White Lead 
and linseed oil. There is none whiter, 
none more durable, none that is easier to 
mix and spread. 


Because of its incomparable white- 
ness, many people think that something 
has been added to make it white or to 
bleach it. Not so! 


On every keg is our explicit guarantee that the 
contents are nothing but strictly pure white lead and 
linseed oil. a 








Carter is whiter than other white leads or white 
paint because it is manufactured by a method that 
excludes anything that might discolor it. 


At the same time it can be readily tinted to 
any shade desired. 


Carter White Lead Co, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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One Standard Design 


I[ FLOUR CITY TRACTORS 
| 
| Four Practical Sizes 





Tractors You Can Rely On 


WENTY YEARS of tractor building 
experience enable the makers to put 
into Flour City Tractors the service the 
farmer has a right to expect for his money. 


You can rely on Flour City Tractors to stand up 
under the most trying conditions because depend- 
able lasting service is built into every part. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Kinnard & Sons Mfg. Co. 


858 44th Avenue North Minneapolis, Minn. 
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said “Next month we must face our 
problem.” Hi 

He helped her into the rig, and felt a It 
wild desire to leap in beside her and six 
drive with her—anywhere, as long as was 
they might be together. He watched her a ret 
drive away till she had crossed the bridge. 


) gene 
Then he went back to see to the harness- asking 
ing of his horse. TI 


On the preceding night a flurry of snow 
had whitened the upper heights of the a 
Laurentians; there were signs of an early There 1S nothing that takes the fun out of 
winter in the bare birches, the whitening ~ vs ° 
of the hares’ coats, and the wind that motoring sO quickly as an engine that over=- t 
blew steadily from the northeast. That 
day Lafe came to Hilary gleefully, with heats and then knocks and sputters. And 
the news that a fine growth of swamp . e 
spruce had been discovered along a creek these are the symptoms of improper lubri- 
almost at the northern limits of the sei- sf ~ ‘s are, 
eniory. This drove the thought of the cation that indicate that bearing surfaces are ASS NY : 
island temporarily out of Hilary's head. cS 4 . . ites 
The days passed into weeks, and now touching and wearing, increasing upkeep 
winter showed signs of setting in in earn- a t. 
est, and the river cutting seemed likely cost and depreciation. But, with TEXACO 
to last until the snows. There were sev- i 
eral inches of snowfall in the woods al- OIL in your tank you can expect great 
ready by the beginning cf November, and Z ‘. ‘ . 
a thin film of ice was on the lakes. They things of your motor. y ou know it wont 
took to snowshoes. Never had Hilary ? 
been more hopeful. balk on the way to town, because TrExaco 

“We'll win out, Lafe,”’ he said A - ee I A é \ ; : ‘ 

Lafe, cautious as he was, was disposed Moror O11 is the enemy of friction. It eid Ay x 3 ( = 
to agree with him. Brousseau was giving t , 


no more trouble either to him or to Made- won't form hard, destructive carbon, and ’ os " 


leine He had altogether abandoned his ° ~ 

Spebanee of aoaion his nel uenite, sala h absolutely holds compression. It is a clear, , 

vould, in fact, have been impossible, ow- ° ° . . a ie - | SS ture 

ac Maia. aanustaation ak ama aoa bright oil, with splendid body, as carefully * the tw 

lease. Brousseau had not acknowledged : > 4 m~ ae 

the Seohers ~ had =a ; to en and refined as we know how, ina grade to hit ‘ My, AN SS . «feet 
x 


was back at Ste. Marie, apparently doing 


little. Conditions there had been bad the requirements of every car. The red Star t Y SS ly 





A RAN FL ENO TR LM JT nk Oe 


A. ase ANA a 


wait 

thruout the early autumn months; but H 
A , > ii y 
now the lumbermen had left for the camps and green ‘% marks TEXACO., : / atmosp! 
and Simeon’s place was reported closed, g , Dupont 
or, at least, doing only the trivial busi- Ww—r4 WY WAN © game se 


ness common to all the north-shore hotels A S c Oo M PA N Y y ee eI: iY he had ¢ 
and isolated farm houses. The dance halls ' ia E | E X ~ " j first en 





















































































were closed, and the women had mostly WX viii: blazed a 
dispersed. Petroleum and Its Products My Wp, their ga 
Hilary heard from Madeleine almost General Offices, Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Citles ‘ immedia 
daily, but they seldom met Once or imn le 
twice they made an appointment, but both that 
hated the thought of clandestinity, and brooding 
Hilary realized the need of concentrating = vessel of 
all his thoughts upon his work Dupont wh = Disreg 
had made three more voyages, and Bap- ‘ aK j aah, Je explaine 
tiste, who kept out of sight, had given ‘ ‘oO . had com 
complete satisfaction The lumber had 1 hy ss continue 
brought unexpectedly good prices, and a4 : ; . mx . Hilary 
there was now a probability that before Z Fite " re, ‘ Noe PRN hat cl 
navigation clesed Hilary would be in a : a : “ ; : : ‘ “That 
position to carry on till spring When Nc ; ; e hg oY ORO ROR reluct 
the winter cutting began, and there was 3 A 3 "% ‘ 277) Sa “Well 
more leisure Hilary meant to fight out S iS. ey YY ! 
the issue with Rosny The old man was 
still partly paralyzed, and | iad made 
no reference of any kind to what had oc- 
curred, but his mind was quite 
Madeleine thought, his memory 
Toward the middle of the month the 
newly discovered spruce supply had all 
been lumbered Success seemed now al- LINE Ne Gav : 
most assured Dupont was getting ready ; horny) SSG J ae . wait : his ey 
to make his last voyage The snow sf hee 
not yet deep enough for the teams t ~“y g 
sent into the woods, and lary abies . 
his thoughts once more to " lz “0 le a 
more from eagerness to explore that part , ees, a : “Banti 
of his domain than from any thought of cae 
cutting there that winter. - TEXACO TRACTOR OIL * THUBAN COMPOUND * HARVESTER OIL * AXLE GREASE a : 
He was in his office one day when there {[ _ = ll ; 
came a tap at the door, and, to his aston- kew, if you won’ bust my head open ane 
ishment, in walked Louis Duval aeain.” y hay mE 
The little liquor seller approached him ‘Your head's quite safe, Louis. What “ tis hand 
in an ingratiating manner Monsieur {s it?” . : : Baptist 
Askew,’ he said, “I am very sorry for | “That damn Brousseau promise me two = was 
that night I have been away. Now I hundred for the other job, an’ only pay wi SSP Re oe SSS . ny = and uncl 
come back, and Monsieur Tessier tells me me fifty.” . Cae.” ed Li = LR, ; 4 if ing. Hil 
that you forgive. Now I come to thank “What other job?” : ore red aaa a fae . (oar irene» we wuasuwwwa Senn for 
you.” “For to get them fellows to saw your ize a ae 5 : fusion fo 
“That's all right, Louis,’ said Hilary. | boom, Monsieur.” " % Pie Fs Sy 2 y, Somme Hilarv’s 
“You are forgiven, as long as you keep “So it was sawed, was it?” demanded Sm ee fe hy. ie Ga egy) T ‘don 
out of that trade of yours It's a bad Hilary, furiously. 3 S55 ie Se 5 sao , 7, cried 
business when it’s run in the Ste. Marie “Yes, Monsieur, I get three fellows from 4 | P his < 
way.” |} the south shore, an’ I fell into the water f or I kill 
. 1 ann Ice : Le for medicines, an ‘that damn Brous- erly non 
out And he say he hope you don't bear geau——” 
ill-feeling. Them fellows never pay us a | ‘Eeule, will you sla your nae to Let us send you absolutely without obligation a complete 
cent An’ I got my head busted open that?” . . = plans for a modern hog house. De signed by an expert * 
t. ; ? arm architecture. Actval working blue prints. Send us pege 
too,” he added, reflectively | O, sure, if you get them fellows an’ your name and the name of your dealer today. Get our illus- é ’ Farms—1 
Hilary sprang to his feet and took the | Brousseau first,” replied the little man, trated booklet of hog houses and hog house plans, i“ % ers’ Asso 
little man by the arms Do you mean to | edging toward the door Finding that he tions fror 


tell me Brousseau offered you money to | was not pursued, he halted Monsieur Bt : ments of 
open a saloon in St. Boniface?” he asked Askew, I gone back to my fishing job,” Rr. : Ss r 

“Sure he did. He said if I open he set he said ; WINDOWS bien SS Biro; f 

| J (TWIN > lrous 

me up, an’ he pay me two hundred dollar Hilary thought this was a characteristic 's IN THE PARLOR SUCTION CUPOLAS 
more ‘f those fellows kill you.” occupation for Louis to take up, since it lar pr 
: MONITOR TWIN WN Powe —Frames are made of be st, erade Ivanized 
“oO : , yaoi: 8 : f 1eavy ribbed glass, Admits more ht. thee s it 

O, it aint that,’ answered Louis I | before the fishing season opened. p .. No need for old-fashioned screen whit, catches dust. ” 
guess you're worth more than that much. You have a boat?” he asked, remem- belp you tess better haps, Cf Ueht Will give Mfetime of service and gum sf 

> “7 ‘ ° > > , 
But Pierre an’ Leblanc, they crazy to kill bering his plan to visit the island MONITOR suc UCTION” CUPOLAS—PFspeciall ly designed fr hog fei me Ngag 
you, because you thrash Pierre an’ you O. sure.” said Louis “New sails an’ houses. Balanced on patented ball-bearing pivot. Self Need : = rd 

aie : ca ieaahe: tid se 4 ag : . —'s no attention. Respond to slightest breeze. Gives your pigs tis pure he 
take away biane’s business an’ his | rudder—all new except the boat A ver’ fresb ait 60 importent to their heath ee . Ss ested 
family starve Maybe he pay them, too; fine boat, Monsieur.” 5 : hegs 
maybe they pay him to let them I don’ | Could you take Mr. Connell and me SEND FOR BOOKLET f Is j man 
know But Pierre an’ Leblanc swear they over to the island and back tomorrow?” TODAY : : wit 
get you yet An’ Simeon's out of the “I think so, Monsieur Askew, if the sea Send 
game ain't running too high. But we got to go | lustrated booklet lonitor 

“Are you willing to sign your name to an’ come on the tide, else we can't make windows for hog houses and 
that or: aper? sked Hilar 3} i] , barns. Be, sure to give us 

+ on a paper askec lary the island at all in this weather. We got ~ your dealer’s name. 

ouis grinned uneasily I guess Pierre to leave at four ir } \ing.”” : 
Let een ede toa gf gp ter Ogg gf niagara LICHTY METAL jf SSS ' 

an’ eblanc ge rie f did, he said I can’t get Mr. Connell here by then. PRODUCTS CO - = Tt is 
firet °*? : ad . Z 

You get them fellows first What time could we start later in the 925 Sycamore Street rm 

“Where are they? day?” WATERLOO, IOWA ‘ 

Louis shrugged his shoulders *T dor’ “Not till one o'clock, maybe.” we — : pcs g . tl s 
know,”’ he answered I guess they gone “What time will we get there?” SS ‘ ; aor 
to the south shore for the winter. An’ I “About four, if the wind ain’t against \ ~ Rpply is } 
want to tell you something, Monsieur As- us, If the wind come, maybe any time.” eer sya Ado 


“Is that all I'm worth?” asked Hilary afforded him several months of idleness 
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ready with your boat at one,” said 
Hi - with decision. 
It was practically his last chance for 








six ynths of visi he island, and he 
was nined even if it meant 
ret g late at He sent a mes- 
sen2 with a note to Lafe at the camp, 
ae 3oniface at noon. 
“A letter to Made- 
. D t says he is ready to 
Py ur,”’ he said. 
; I I'm coming down to speak to 
} s Hilary 

nt toward the wharf It was a 


which he wanted to 
received his final 
100oners lay 


mi r about 
pont, who had 
lumber scl 
i side by side, the string of 
y loaded, on the wharf. The sc 

is were full, their decks cr ences 
me was empty: everything was in 
ess for Dupont’s last journey of 


ms Two 


b ae Ss, 


100Nn- 


4 
wb 


the 


“a9 422 P aoe re 


talking to 
Hilary saw 


Dupont was on the wharf, 
Baptiste As he approached, 
the two ceage their conversation and look 
Then Baptiste walked slowly 
Dupont, who had 
the boy, 


at 
away toward his vessel. 
ceived the message from 


just 
stool motionless where he had been, 
waiting ; 

Hilary became suddenly conscious of an 
atmosphere of hatred. When he reached 


Dupont the old man eyed him —_ the 
game searching and malignant that 
he had given him on the occasion ae their 
first encounter. But now the eyes that 
blazed a foot from his own did not relax 


stare 











th gaze There was a menace there, 
immediate and hostile, tho the face was 
imn ile. It flashed thru Hilary's mind 
that the old man was mad, that his long 
brooding had at last broken the fragile 
yesse! of the mind 

Disregarding the captain’s look, Hilary 
explained briefly the matter on which he 
had I All the while he spoke, Dupont 
cont ed eyeing him. 

Hilary began to feel uneasy. ‘Well, is 
that clear?” he inquired. 

“That ich is clear,’ answered Dupont, 
relu ly 

“Well, what’s the matter then?’ de- 
mar i Hilary, sharply 


that the old 
His 


Suddenly he perceived 





mar ce was twisted with passion 
express was so inatical that Hilary 
thought he was going to attack him 

But then the face resumed its mask 
aga Without a word, Dupont swung in- 
to the ship and left him. 

Baptiste’s vessel was moored next to 
the irf. As Dupont crossed it to reach 


deck, 


his own, Hilary 






saw Baptiste on 

bending over a tarpaulin. The two men 
did not speak, and Hilary, moved by a 
sudd impulse, walked the length of the 
wharf and accosted the little Frenchman. 

“Baptiste,"’ he said, “some time ago I 
told you I didn’t know whether you had 
any ywledge about the cutting of my 
boom or not I want to say I’m sorry. I 
know that you had none, and I shouldn’t 
have spoken as I did.” And he put out 
his hand 

Baptiste looked up. The little man’s 
face was like a tht r-cloud. He clenched 
and le hed his fists fiercely, mutter- 
ing. . H lary’ Ss amicable approach seemed 
to confound him He stood still in con- 
fusion for an instant. Then he dashed 
Hilary's hand aside with his. 


“I don’t shake hands with you!” he 














cried, and the tears began to stream down 
his ks. “You keep out of my way, 
or I } you!” 
he rushed below, leaving Hilary ut- 
terly nonplussed at his behavior 
(Continued next week) 

College Workers for Pure-Bred Stock 
Farms—The American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ iation has received communica- 
tions from timal husbandry depart- 
ments Neges and -universi- 
ties regard to young men who are de- 
Srous of working on the breeding farms 
Guring the vacation peri iod It i gu- 

r wn 
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Fram fitted in jig, with dummy 
bearings fitted into bearing supports 
—then hot-riveted together 














Assembling and adjusting drive 
shafts and gears. Moving parts op- 
erated by power to insure perfect 

meshing of gears and free running 
of shafts. 














Every binder attachment is thor- 
oughly tested and adjusted to tie well 
and accurately before you get it, 


A Big Harvester Book For 
You FREE 


This fully illustrates and describes 
this binder and other John Deere har- 
vesting tools. An interesting and 
profitable booklet for you to have. 
Write today. Drop a card to John 
and ask for Book- 


Deere, Moline, Il., 
let GB 634 
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Tested Before You Get it 


VERY partof every John Deere Binder is thoroughly 
inspected before it leaves the factory. Every im- 
portant working part is actually operated. Every binder 
attachment must tie accurately and consecutively a con- 
siderable number of bundles before it becomes a part of 
the John Deere Binder. Such precaution gives you extra 
protection on your investment. It is your assurance of 
a perfect working machine when you get it. 


JOHN DEERE 


GRAIN BINDER 


In its design and construction, the John Deere Binder has many 
points of superiority. Its strong main frame is widely over-lapped 
and hot-riveted together—strong and rigid. The main bearing sup- 
ports are forged in the frame. The bearings are self-aligning—they 
can’t get out of line to cause extra draft and breakage. 


Its Quick Turn Tongue Truck is dif 
ferent from the ordinary truck. Its 
axle is flexibl, mounted. The wheels 
hold to the ground. This truck keeps 
the binder running straight, takes off 
side draft from the horses, and makes 
square turns with full swath possible— 
it’sa feature you will appreciate thor- 
oughly. 


Its platform, made of angle steel sills re- 
inforced, and extra steel cross sills with 
the one-piece sheet steel bottom riveted 
to them, keeps the canvases and knife 
running true—always. 

Its binder attachment has three packers 
instead of two, resulting in well-shaped, 
easily-handled bundles—of great valuein 
short, uneven or heavy, tangled grain. 
Its bundle carrier, of special design, is 
exceptionally easy to operate. By the 
use of simple and effective adjustments, 
the carrier can be kept in easy working 
order during the life of the binder. This 
feature means much to you. 


The John Deere Grain Binder is giving 
real satisfaction everywhere. It is fully 
dependable under all conditions. Its 
better construction results in longer life 
and lower cost for upkeep. It’s an un- 
usually good binder investment. 








Grow Bigger and Better Crops 
By Using the Kovar Quack Grass Killer 
The Kovar thoroughly cultivates and pulverizes the soil. 
teeth go through the ground in such a manner that they get 
a circulation on the soll, and by doing this it loosens the earth 
and gives the sun and air a chance to do their bit. 
This machine has 
slightest injury to planta, and is used very extensively for th 


important—Two New Kovar 
Tne Kovar Corn Cultivator operates 


Kovar Harrow 
Proof Wh Wheels and and Drawbar Guid- 
ig Axle 


J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 
your 
{ ] Quack Grass Destroyer 

{ ] Harrow Cart 
{ ] Corn Cultivator 








BOBO emccnsssee 


The 


Proven successful ia cultivating alfalfa without doing the 
is purpose. 


‘ul yg ae as 


on marke 
Cart has_ Dust 





OWN A 


MOTORCYCLE 


Write for our list of 
Guaranteed Rebuilt Machines 


VICTOR H. ROOS 


**TheCycleMan’”’ 


2705 Leavenworth 






OMAHA 








If you want farm equipment that will be 
cheap to buy, make your premises more sani- ¥ 
tary, your work lighter and your farm worth 

more money, CHIEF steel equipment will med 
anything youeversaw. Made of non-rustii 
pareons copper steel, special galvanized; ang 
rames, strongest construction ever marie. 
Our § a be ous pave the Shae all = tha on 


“The } New “CHIEF Catalog “FREE 
| BB Also 4 Hog House Blue Prints 


| ell u - what of the above line you 
| yo ,and we'll send catalog by 
— ‘arn mail. Also ask for our 








The Ottawa 
level with groun Saws up logs, cuts up branches, 

cutter, runs pump jack and otherbelt machinery Mounted 
on wheels. Easy to move anywhere.¢ 10 Year Guarantee. 
80 sys Trial. Write for Free Book and Cashor Easy Terms 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith’s Early and Reid’s Yellow Dent. Oats, 
Bariey, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. G. @riffith, 
McNabb Putnam county Illinois. 


Saw falls trees or cuts off stumps 
ce 


ft ~ hem & Johnson, 
415 Wainut St, j 
Atiantic, lowa 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


We buy second-hand bags; 
RB A & pay freight on 2 or more. 
LINCOLN BAG CO., 

1 


Springfield, Lil. 
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NEGLECTED WELL—OVERFLOW. 


An Towa 





} 
this farm has been neglected, and rabbi 
etc., have gotten into it and clogged it up, 
so that the water rur down across my 
farm and overflows some of my field be- 
fore it gets into my well This party does 
not show any inclination t take ca of 
his water, tho I have written him abont 
it. What action should I take to protect 
my interests?” 

The situation is rather unusual, and 
there are other things which the present 
writer would like to know before express- 
i ve opinion It would seem 

n some form of ee- 

een owners of the various 

should take care of the 

S way, and a custom has been 

established which would probably receive 
the respect of the courts On the other 
hand, it might appear that the water was 


by this party in 
1 to be discharged 
Our surmise, 


being permitted to flo 
an unnatural cours¢ 


in unnatural quantiti 





however, would be that any action should 
be predicated upon the Ra 
agreement between the owners, their mu- 


theory of an 








tual undertakings being sufficient con- 
sideration to support it, and that the prop- 
er method to protect the interests of our 
correspondent would be by suit to en- 
oin tl owner of the land from continu- 
ing t nuisance 
RIGHT TO FENCES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

A bought a half-section farm, B own- 
ing he ot r i Upon taki } ses- 
Bi A and B agree ( » 
tion fen A t Bt 
sout! I P< ] - 
west g t ( I T 
said regarding the division of tl parti- 
tic f \l e now 
igre t b I Ww \ ence 
but ¢ ms lf of A’s r h or 
half of e old wire and posts B «¢ ms 

the iw 1 posts « t} 
one-half of t ( Can B sell one- 
half of A withe f ’ ke 
amount ¢ ‘ s h end? 

Our understandir of the statement of 
fact is that there was a specific agree- 
ment between A and B that they should 
each be the owner of one-half of the di- 
vision fence, B owning the south half. 
That being the case, B would have the 
right to take the materials composing it, 
in the event of new arrangements such 
as are contemplated, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary On the 


other hand, B would have no right to sell 
the fence belonging to A, and as between 
A and C, the latter would have no claim 
to it. If it had been represented to him 
by B that the fence was his property in 
fee simple, C would have the right to re- 
cover its value from B. 

RIGHT OF PARENT TO MINOR'’S 

WAGES. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Has a father the right to collect all 
or any of his minor son’s wages, when 
the latter is working away from home 
and squandering his money?” 

Unless the minor son has been emanci- 
pated by the father, and thereby permit- 
ted to engage in business as the he was 
of age, the parent may require that all 
wages be paid to himself, and even tho 
he has extended the minor this privilege, 
he may reassert his own parental right 
The father should notify the employer 
that in future all compensation must be 


paid to him directly 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


An Towa subscribe writ 

“My bor wl lives just above me 
permits s past to grow up in cockle- 
burs along the creek bottom. These ripen 
and was down on my pasture, Can this 
be ] ented?” 

It is the duty of the township trustees 
to require land-owners to destroy such 
Weeds as described by our corre- 
Spondent After notifying a neglectful 
land-owner of his duty, and his failure to 


perform it within a reasonable time, they 
may order the weeds destroyed and charge 
the whole cost up to the owner in the 
form of taxation Our correspondent 
should call the trustees’ attefttion to the 
condition complained of. 
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Note the steady, even flow of straw ae Ne 
in the “‘Save-all-the-Grain’’ Ideal = ‘ 








Cleaner Work—rre extra large chaffer area, the adjustable sieve in the shoe and the Ideal system of 
wind control, guarantee a perfect job of cleaning without waste under every condition. The Ideal 
does the kind of cleaning that eliminates “dockage” at the elevator. 


Larger Capacity—with the greatest grain saving device in the world the Ideal secures over 90% of the 
complete separation almost immediately after the bundles enter the machine. This with the 
unusually long straw racks and the extra long sieves, explains its larger capacity. 


Easier Operation—you don’t have to crawl inside the Ideal to adjust and regulate the separator. All 
bearings, concave adjustments and regulations of the blast are on the outside of the machine, also 
all oil and grease cups, where you can take care of them even while the Ideal is running. 


Stronger Construction—The Ideal frame has no spliced or bolted members—it is practically a one- 
piece job—sills, posts, deck rails. It simply can’t pull apart, sag or rot. This, with the heavy, 
substantial trucks, and all shaker hanger bearings running in adjustable boxes, gives a con- 


struction that insures long life. 


J . ; 
No Vibration—1n the Ideal the cylinder is perfectly balanced and all moving parts are counterbalanced. ! 
This makes for steady, smooth running that eliminates harmful vibration, minimizes wear on the | 
bearings, preserves alignment of shafts and greatly lengthens the life of the machine. 
You have a choice of five sizes—22 x 36, 28x44, 28 x 48, 32x52 and 36x60. See your 
Rumely dealer or have us send you further information. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, lowa John M. Brant Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


The Jdeal Separator 
Provides -— 


Greater Grain Saving—a special grate design, right behind and beneath the cylinder—the Idefll 
traveling rake, that carries the straw from the cylinder in a steady, even flow—the Ideal straw 
rack, with its series of lifting fingers that tear the straw open, rake it, beat it from beneath, all 
contribute to compelling complete separation in the Ideal. 














Porte, Indiana 


















































into air of rooms. Will kill almost every 
fly in ten minutes. Kills insects by n- 
halation. Bugs don’t eat it—they breathe} 
it, and die. Destroys ants, flies, fleas,} 
bedbugs, roac mosquitoes, some 
moths; hce on animals, birds or plants. 
Harmless to and animals. Look 
for BLACK FLAG trademark and 
sas -ane-yabew weseees. Drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and hardware stores, or 
direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U.S Gov't (Bulletin771,Agri.Dept ) 
shows glass containers keep _imsect 
powder freshest. Buy Black Flag in 
Sealed Glass Bottles instead of 
|" incect powder’ jn paper bags or boxes. 


{BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 


Wek 'ag7~* 


























WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR. PRESIDENT 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottews St.. Leavenworth, Kenses, 


RP». A sleeping tent in your yard or 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Economical. 


Cover With Canvas 


e biggest saver a farmer 
Can use is canvas on his 
farm. You have a ready roof 
for fenced corn cribs, for 
field shocks of grain, for 
stacked hay. A temporary 
shed for your binder, corn 
plant r or tractor. Youneed 
Canvas covers on your farm 
as much as you need abarn. 

MACHINERY 

When you leave a tractor out 
fn the weather, your binder, 
orany of your expensive ma- 
chinery, canvas covers to pro- 
tect them means longer Tite, 
keeps them working better. 
Save your machinery. It pays 
you to use canvas covers. 

HAY AND CRAIN 
The farmer who has canvas 
covers for his hay stacks, for his 
bundle wagon, aor grain saving 
canvas under his separator, is 
the man who does not let his 
profit get away. 

TENTS 


Effective. Uniform. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1 2 per cent 
dilation of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on 
treatment of mange, eczema or 

nange, arthritis, sore mouth, et 

We will send you a booklet o: 
to build a hog wallow, which wi 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet o1 
to keep your hogs free from insect ps8 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM. 


@tour tent on your auto tri 

enables you tosleep better an 

keep healthier in summer. 

Write for our illustrated cata- 
and samples of canvas. 


DES MOINES TENT 
& AWNING CO. 


O16 Welnut St. Des Moines 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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General Price Outlook 


etn ‘To judge 











aver: ond | 99 cents 
, or 200 per cent of —_ 
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HEEP—Lambs fell 
wool held steady 


Wheat gpa cae 


BTHER FARM sab veges 


at pasa 166 per cent 


PROVISIONS—Lard 


FUTURES—July 





while September 


Ss : dropp od 1 ‘Point, to 130 per cent. On 


» price of hogs in July should 
and in September $14.7 1 
f points, to 212 per 
of the ten-year average. 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. 
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Week before 
(200-250 Ibs.)— 
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Last week 
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Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs. >: 


Last week 


sows (250 Ibs 
Last week 


Week before 
Rough packing sows 
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Week before 
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Week before 
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medium to prime— 


Last week 


Week before 
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Week before 
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Week before 2 


Ewes, medium 
Last week 


Week before 
lambs, medium to 
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Week before 
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NOTE—Unless 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Corn, No. 2Y— 
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Week before ee 
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Last week 
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Wheat, No. 2— 


Last week 
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Week before 2 
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portation difficulties, 
even closing down, 
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Government control 





Clover, No. 1— 


Last week 


Week before . 


Mixed Clover, 
Last week 


Week before 


Timothy, No. 


Last week ...... 


Week before 


Alfalfa, Choice— 
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Week before 


Alfalfa, No. 1— 


Last week 
Week before 


Alfalfa, Standard- 


Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
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9,7 56, 000 bush« Is of bari ya yes 
reporte d 
and 
requested borrowers 
who have had loans to liquidate 
as largely 


Par value 


the car situation, 
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Week before 
U. S. Liberty 4% 


Wee k before 


Week before 





Liberty 4\%'s, second— 
i. 2s 


Se SE .eécweeaenqada 


week ..... for Georgian Bay. 
few cents higher than 
September oats, 14 cents high- 
cents higher 


Victory 4%’s— 
wee k ici sia 
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Maturity} 
mature Nov 





1928; fourth 





of Liberty ‘Bonds—Second 7% 
15 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature 
44's 
but are callable 
4% ’'s mature May 
J 15, 1922 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES 


last 
prime 
before 
last week $3.38 


Wwe ek 
quoted: 
2 blue gr 
before 

per , 
‘ f last week 
week before $10.25 


MISCELLANEOUS “CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


last 
c hed ar 

Wc; ’ 
week before 
week 
week 


The Chicago Markets 


920.—The slowing 
as a result of trans- 
with manufacturing 
schedules 
is becoming more ap- 


Illinois Trust and 
ings Bank, who has just returned from 
He adds that this is the first 
in five years when there 
a situation in this country where z 
man thrown out of employm 
readily get another job, usually at higher 


has been 


ent could not 


wheat has 
years of existence, 
wheat handled was bought 
on a basis of $2.26 a bushel for prime lots 
i There 
restrictions to prevent millers or exporters 
government 
bid from 75 
» the government level. 
fluctuations i 
, during which sales took place : 
i fa year ag 
market on 
the 
» still ocray gre rently higher than 
_report 
the 
bushe 
of corn, 

bushels 


of whea 
15,827,000 
¢ 

r ago. 


as 


which stands in the 
is the 
exporters 
cash 
August and September 
steamer cleared from 
431,000 
July corn 


55 to $1.70. 
marketed too liberally 
was the case 





on Mon- 
a run of 46,444 
of 
were 











breaks in prices later in the week on con- 
tinued large offerings and slow buying 
by the local packers. Eastern shippers 
checked the downward movement to some 
extent by their fair-sized purchases of the 
choicer class of 180 to 220-pound hogs, 
hogs of the light butcher and bacon 
weights toppiug the market, while the 
best heavy butchers sold about 60 cents 
under top quotations. The bulk of the of- 
ferings sold within a range of about 9 
cents, with coarse heavy packers selling 
at a big discount, bringing up the rear. 
Recent receipts of hogs have averaged in 
weight 235 pounds, compar with 232 











ir 
pounds a year ago and a nine-year aver- 
age of 230 pounds for corresponding 
weeks Prices are much lower than in 
recent years, but than four 
years back hogs for $9 to 
$9.80 One year at $19.50 
to $20.55, two years ago at $15.60 to $17.25, 


it $7.10 te 
ld in west- 





ern packing centers on June Ist aggre- 
gated 375,642,000 pounds, comparing with 
366,945,000 we aconh 4 month earlier and 


ago Late sales 
were made of hogs t $11.30 to $14.60, 
prices going off sharply At the close of 
the previous wee hogs brought $12.54 
to $15.10 Late pig sales were made at 
$9.25 to $12.75 

Only by cutting down receipts to mod- 
erate numbers is it possible at this time 
to place the cattle market on a higher 
level of prices, as has been demonstrated 
recently. Meager offerings during the 
last week were inadequate to meet the 
demand, and p advances in values 
took place for both choice yearlings and 
weighty steers in the we beef 
cattle sold fully $2 r 100 pounds higher 
than at the low time of the previous 
week, and there were advances of as much 


403,359,000 pounds a year 

















~ 








as 40 to 50 cents in a single day, with a 
few head of extra choice 950-pound year- 
lings taken at $15.10 Twenty head of 
steers which averaged 1,350 pounds went 
to a New York shipper for $14.9), and 
1,550-pound steers so id to the local Kosher 


trade at $14.75 Car lots of fat little 
yearling steers br } and there 
was a sale of fift 
heifers at $14. 
of the week beef 
$12.25 to $14, with 
taken above $14 § ged all the 
way down to $10 to $1 » for inferior lit- 
tle canning to just fair grade steers, with 
medium grade lots taken at $13 and over 
and good steers br $13.50 and up- 
ward, anything ch being salable at 
$14 and upward Butcher stock shared 
fully in the upward turn of prices, cows 
and heifers selling at $7.50 to $14.25, and 
late in the week very few cows went be- 
low $8 Canner cows sold at $5 to $6, 
cutters at $6.10 to $6.45, and bulls at §7 
to $11.50. Calves had a good outlet at 
$8 to $15 per 100 pounds, light vealers be- 
ing especially wanted at the advanced 
values. Traffic in stockers and feeders 
was cut down by the curtailed offerings, 
and advances of 25 to 50 cents in the 
larger part of these cattle, buyers paying 
$7 to $12, and now and then a higher 
figure for cattle already half fat. A sale 
was made of four carloads of half-fat 
steers, eighty-eight head, averaging 1,199 
pounds, to go on grass and silage, at $12, 
for shipment to Iowa. Good feeding cows 
sold at $8.50 to $9, and stock heifers at 
$9 to $9.75 

Lambs continue to move in a down- 
ward direction of prices, despite the lim- 
ited supply marketed from all shipping 
points, including last year's lambs, which 
come clipped, and th springers, all 
wooled, the latter hailing mainly from 
California. Both clipped lambs and spring 
lambs include too large a percentage of 
thin flocks adapted much more for feed- 
ing than for killing, and they have to be 
sold at a big discount in prices, the 
packers taking a few of them The mut- 
ton trade has been seriously depressed by 
the late ‘arrival of another cargo of 
220,000 careasses of New Zealand frozen 





latter part 
largely at 


steers 








lambs, making a total of 500,000 carcasses 
of these lambs within a month. Late sales 
were made of shorn flocks of lambs at 
$11.50 to $16.4¢ shorn feeding lambs 
weighing 60 to 65 pounds at $9.50 to $10, 
spring lambs at $12.50 to $17.25, and Cali- 


fornia feeder spring lambs at $13 to $13.50. 
There was a late sale of 254 head of 53- 
pound Missouri feeding spring lambs at 
$11. Limited numbers of clipped ewes 
have sold for $4 to $10, and a few clipped 
bucks brought $6 to $9 

Horses were in more than _ sufficient 
supply last week, with around 850 om 
sale, the general demand being muck 
poorer than usual, including eastern ship- 


pers. Prices were no better, and ruled 
largely $40 to $60 per head lower than a 
few weeks earlier Heavy drafters were 


salable at $200 to $300, lighter ones down 
to $135, expressers at $140 to $165, wagon 
horses at $100 to $150, farm chunks at 
$75 to $100, and farm mares at $125 to 
$150. Ww. 





National Dairy Union—A. M. Loomis, 
who has been with the Washington office 
of the National Grange, has recently been 
fippointed secretary of the National Dairy 
Union. This 1 good appointment. Mr. 
Loomis has both experience and ability. 
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URBANSIDE 


Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


In Duroc circles Orion Great Sensation leads. 





Ve are offering a nice lot of open sows, also a 
number bred to Orion Great Sensation for early 
fall litters. 


Few choice boars by Orion Great Sensation 
and by Big Bone Giant. 


Herd numbers over 300 head. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 





———___. 


Royal Sensétian 


Admired by all who see him 














Even the judge at the International pronounced him the 
greatest boar of his age in that entire Duroc Show. Walking 
off with the blue ribbon at that particular world show is but 
the beginning of what is in store for him. 


Royal Sensation by Great Sensation and out of the worlds 
champion sow Royal Critic. 


The get of Royal Sensation closely approach big type per- 
fection. A few outstanding fall boars offered by him. 


Bred Sow Sale August 11th 


HARRY S. FAIN - 








Emmetsburg, lowa 











June 11,'192 














Just-a-Mere Stock Farm 
DUROCS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND UP-TO-DATE BREEDING 


boars offered. Three are full brothers to our sensational young 
Orion Great Sensation Jr., the highest priced son of the world’s 
mn Great Sensation. Four are by Orion Great Sensation and out of a 
Seventy-five brood sows in herd. 


Choice fal) 
herd boar 
noted Ori 
Smooth Giant dam. 


BRED SOW SALE JULY 28 


Orion Great Sensation Jr., Golden Victor,Benton Wonder 


Laporte City, lowa 


Sidewalk to depot. 


Herd boars 


MERLE ANDERSON, 


Farm in corporation. 





LOG CABIN FARM 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Great Orion Sensation Jr. 334058 














is one of the biggest and best sons of the world’s champion Great Orion Sensa- 
tion. This boar is siring pigs that will uphold the prestige of the Sensation 
family. Heis a line bred Sensation, his dam being a daughter of the noted 
sire, Top Sensation. 


FOR SALE One junior yearling boar by Great sensation, one junio: 


ye ioline by Joe King Orion and out of the $1760 gilt by 
Great Sensation. Have some great spring pigs by the former. One top junior 
yearling grandson of Great Orion, a wonderful typed boar, and is siring plum 
good stuff; two good grandsons of Pathfinder, July boars, and a few top fal! 
boars by L. C. Great Orion. Our herd is made up of daughters of the best 


boars in the world. Write for prices. 
H. A. McCAFFREE, JANESVILLE, IOWA 





Farm joins 
Waverly Junction 























Who _ Greatest Sensation Orion 


junior 
Great 








isn't the biggest 
yearling sor a! 
Orion Seneat 

Why shoul an't he be? 
His dam, Glenwood 
Mode! Gir! 2 is by a 
litter mate to Grand 
Model's Challenger 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 


Greatest Sensation 
Orion. They are some 
pies. They are from our 
giant sows % by Roya) 
Pathiinder 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr the world’s 
champion pig Otbers 


by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder 

Visit us Get wd line 
witl the 
Duroc Herd 
300, 


B.C. Marts & Son 


Hampton, 








ambers 











lowa 


GREATEST SENSATION ORION. B C. Marts & Son, Hampton, lowe. 














Uneeda Orion Sensation 


Our New $10,000.00 Boar 


Of all the Duroc boars that money would buy 
Uneeda Orion Sensation was foremost. We want 
to say to the Duroc fraternity, that we havea real 
boar. We bought him not only because he was 
good and got by the world’s grand champion, but 
because we saw the best string of pigs by him, that 
we ever Saw by any boar. Weexcept none. 








His dam, Uneeda Sensation, is the biggest Duroc 
sow living without a doubt. She is the dam of 
Homewocd Sensation, the monster. 


Bred Sow Sale August 13 


Ben & Alf Studer, - 





Wesley, lowa 




















Big Fall Boars by Great Sensation | Am—Proud Pathfinder 


5 Fall Boars by Pathfinder 


These are out of sows by Great Sensation 
Neal Merd Boar Prospects 


4 Boars by Orion Great Sensation 


Out of Della Pathfinder, 
Write us or visit our farm 


j J. M. Brockway & Co., 





the biggest sow Pathfinder ever sired 


Letts, lowa 








ACK’S ORION 








ADAMS & SWAIN, “ 


About ninety per cent of our pig crop is by this remarkable sire. 
If looking for the big Duroc that is a practical meat maker and a 
ribbon winner see the get of ' Jack's Orion. 

Have litter of 8 by royal Pathfinder and another by Top Sensation 
out of a Jack’s Orion dam. 


Bred Sow Sale August 12th 





Algona, lowa 

















TOMMY ROBINSON’S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOKDALE ORION SENSATION 


Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk abeut. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL'S 
EQU AL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des 


Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow 


THOMAS ROBINSON, 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 





Pleasant Hill Durocs 


35 open sows, mostly yearlings and by King Orion Cherry. Jr. 7 yearling boars, one by 





Orion Great Sensation and out of a Pathtinc 


c herry Jr. 30 fall boars by Ming Orion < herry Jr. It will be worth your while to spe . 
day looking over a herd that for one has established type, If you h ave seen bigger or better we will De 
glad to be so informed. We price our stock to sell 

B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Sac County, KIRON, IOWA 


ers Glant sow, Or 


1e by Long Pathfinder, 5 by King Orion 





————e 








jay oe on approval, 


all gilts. Will weigh up to WO Ibs 


son of the world’s giant Great Wonder! Am. T 
are a well grown, good turned lot Mall orders 
o-. —- attention Cc. RASMUSSEN 


Garner, lowa, 


Weare head quarters for Sept 
They are the 
- tof Hancock W ender. a 700 |b. senior yearling 
hey 





Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows | 


Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry ane. - _ — or Sensation 


LL DeYOUNG 


RED 4, 


Sheldon, lowa 


OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr., +‘ of 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile path- 
finder, the $3.250 sow. Great things are expect ed 
from the above pair of Durocs 
us later 





You will bear fr 
Howard L. Ceok, Manchester. ia. 
























